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FOREWORD 


Fearful lest a political debacle or economic chaos endanger the Franco re- 
gime, the United States exerted pressure successfully for the admission of Spain 
to full membership in the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, and, 
at the same time through the International Monetary Fund, attempted to impose on 
Spain the economic austerity and freeing of trade from government controls which 
it had prescribed as the specific medicine for the ailments of such South American 
countries as Brazil, Argentina, and Peru. The United States likewise hoped that, 
with the support of de Gaulle and Adenauer, Spain would be admitted to NATO; in 
general, however, the members of NATO rejected the possibility of welcoming a 
dictatorship to a league of democracies. A similar rebuttal met the attempts of 
Franco Spain to establish formal diplomatic relations with the government of Mexico. 


Portugal moved further away from democracy as constitutional changes, re- 
flecting Salazar's belief that democracy is inconveniente for Portugal, went into 
effect. Most striking was the proviso that henceforth the President would be elected 
by an electoral college rather than by direct suffrage. The position of the Church 
remained equivocal. Bishop Anténio Ferreira Gomes of Oporto, an outspoken 
critic of the Salazar regime, left the country for an indefinite period. Whereas 
some cast him in the role of a latter-day Thomas-a- Becket, the partisans of Sala- 
zar maintained that he had been recalled to Rome because the Vatican wished to 
avoid embarrassing the Salazar regime. Although some English liberals thought it 
unfortunate that the ancient alliance with Portugal should seem to indicate British 
support for the Salazar regime, Portugal drew closer to Britain by joining it ina 
seven-nation trade organization which was set up to provide a counterweight to 
the European Common Market. 


Recent disturbances in Mexico had created the impression that the opposition 
Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) was rapidly gaining popularity at the expense of the 
official Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI). Elections for local deputies in 
Chihuahua and for mayor of Ciudad Ju4rez showed that, even in PAN's chief strong- 
hold, the swing had not been at all striking. It was difficult to say how much truth 
there was in PAN charges that the elections had been fraudulent. The dogma of the 
PRI seemed to be having an influence in other Latin American countries. In Havana, 
former President Lazaro CArdenas greeted Fidel Castro's land reform as a Cuban 
version of Mexico's agrarian struggle, Altos Hornos agreed to assist Venezuela in 
starting its national s.eel industry, and PEMEX promised to help Ecuador to organ- 
ize a national oil company. Mexico followed Russia's example when it planned 
deliberately to move masses of population to an underpopulated area by resettling 
half a million people from Sinaloa and Veracruz in Chiapas. 


In Guatemala, the spirit of former President Juan José Arévalo rode again, 
as the Partido Revolucionario (PR) asserted itself against President Miguel Ydfgoras 
Fuentes. Disqualified earlier after being elected Mayor of Guatemala City, Luis 
Fernando Galich again won the post, and it seemed that Ydfgoras Fuentes would have 
difficulty in finding a pretext to annul the new elections. The leader of the PR asked 
Congress for permission to sue Ydfgoras Fuentes for defamation. In an attempt to 
obtain the support of the Church, Ydfgoras Fuentes restored to it rights it had lost 
during the nineteenth century. The monopoly of power in El Salvador by the Army- 
supported Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6én Democrftica (PRUD) was threatened 
by the creation of two new civilian parties. The Honduran regime of President Villeda 
Morales was beset on the left by anti-dictatorial groups who declared them- 
selves incensed by the "massacre" of anti-Somoza elements by the Honduran Army, 
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and on the right by Colonel Armando Vel4zquez Cerrato, who staged an unsuccess- 
ful revolt with the help of ex-dictator Carfas Andino. Demonstrations throughout 
the Caribbean against the Somoza dictatorship in Nicaragua became more frequent, 
but Pedro J. Chamorro, leader of a frustrated coup, was captured by the National 
Guard of Nicaragua. Following the dramatic example of Fidel Castro, anti-Somoza 
groups trained in the jungles across the Costa Rican border. In the Panamanian 
presidential race, the horses were already beginning to line up. Ambassador to 
Washington Ricardo Arias was hopeful of becoming the candidate of the official 
party, while the opposition "parties" (the personalist groups in Panama scarcely 
deserve that designation) joined together to form a "Frente Unico."' This pre- 
sumably meant a united front against the government party, but more evident was 
the de facto united front all Panamanian parties were forming against the United 
States, which conveniently fills for Panamanian politicians the same role that 
England has for Irish politicians. 


After the flush of victory the euphoria of Fidel Castro and his bearded parti- 
sans slumped. The mass of Cubans had been united in their hostility to Batista, 
but, after the dictator's fall, there was no positive program on which they could 
agree. Personal animosities burst out, triggered by the testimony before the U.S. 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee of former Cuban Air Force Commander Diaz 
Lanz that Castro and his companions were ''Communists."' Cubans received the 
impression that the Subcommittee had been fishing for such "evidence, '' and a wave 
of anti-American feeling swept the Castro forces. By resigning himself and thus 
producing a mass demand that he resume the premiership, Castro forced unhappy 
Manuel Urrutia to give up the presidency; Urrutia had cut a sorry figure, and little 
respect or sympathy was wasted on him. His successor, Osvaldo Dorticés Torrado, 
although also a lawyer, had a revolutionary background similar to Castro's and 
would therefore be better fitted for the rough and tumble of Fidel's Cuba. Incensed 
at what he regarded as American misrepresentation of the Cuban revolution, and 
yet frightened of turning Cuba into another Guatemala, Castro seemed in his rather 
mystic way to seek for Cuba a neutralist position which would align it with coun- 
tries like Egypt and India, which his aide "Che" Guevara visited in the course of a 
world tour. The Dominican propaganda machine embroidered Diaz Lanz's charges 
that Cuba had gone Communist, and thereby did much to discredit them, but the 
figure of Fidel Castro, which appeared grotesque in the United States, still aroused 
the enthusiasm of Latin American youth. Through the National Institute of Agrarian 
Reform, he hoped, with the blessing of Lazaro Cardenas, to achieve what Zapata 
had striven for in Mexico, and he thus inherited the somewhat synthetic mystic 
aura with which the Mexican Revolution has officially been endowed. 


Haiti continued to be racked by violence as the enemies of President Duvalier 
tossed bombs at groups of his supporters. The Dominican secret police were ac- 
tive in Haiti trying to ferret out plotters scheming to invade the Dominican Republic. 
It was alleged that in this task they were receiving advice from the U.S. Navy. 
While a substantial proportion of the population of the Dominican Republic were 
afraid that a revolution against Trujillo might bring with it the bloody confusion 
prevailing in Cuba, sycophancy for the Supreme One was markedly on the decline, 
and even some priests were refusing to include in their sermons the laudatory ref- 
erences which are officially regarded as de rigueur. Opposition groups in New 
York, Havana, Miami, and Caracas were growing and uniting. It was difficult to 
know what their program would be if they achieved power, but Trujillo's ownership 
of 70% of the sugar land and most of the sugar mills made land reform an obvious 
ingredient. 
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In order to offset demands by partisans of independence or statehood that 
the status of Puerto Rico be reconsidered, Governor Mufioz Marin had offered to 
hold a plebiscite, provided that his opponents agreed to regard its verdict as bind- 
ing once and for all. He now tried in the U.S. Congress to clarify the island's 
"commonwealth" status in a way which would be permanently frozen. His proposal 
met with a cool reception. Senator Henry M. Jackson accused Puerto Rico of seek- 
ing the rights of statehood without accepting the corresponding responsibilities. 
Representative Wayne N. Aspinall said that Congress has as much right to destroy 
the "commonwealth" status as to create it. Mufioz Marfn insisted vainly that this 
status was "irrevocable." 


The People's National Party of Norman Manley won a decisive victory in the 
Jamaican general election, which was marred by violence such as frequently occurs 
in Latin American elections, while civil servants were criticized for abandoning the 
British tradition of political impartiality. The relationship between Jamaica and 
the West Indies Federation was the main issue of the campaign. Manley's victory 
was significant for the survival of the Federation, since his rival Alexander Busta- 
mante had favored Jamaican secession from it. While Trinidad and British Guiana 
had a multiracial complexion, Jamaica was becoming perhaps the most aggressive 
center of Negro politics in the Western Hemisphere; in protest against South Af- 
rica's racial policy, Jamaica placed a trade ban on imports from South Africa. 

The solution of the police crisis in Trinidad bode well for the survival of the Fed- 
eration, while in British Guiana the dispute continued between Forbes Burnham, 
who recommended affiliation with the Federation,and Cheddi Jagan, who wanted 
British Guiana to become a separate country. 


Armed with 3,000 pages of evidence and eight rolls of microfilm, the Vene- 
zuelan Government finally filed in a Caracas court a demand that former dictator 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez be extradited from the United States and brought to trial. 
Irked by charges made by the Dominican Republic against R6mulo Betancourt, the 
Venezuelan Government accused dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of genocide and 
demanded that he be excluded from the Organization of American States. The im- 
pression was widespread that the United States was sustaining Trujillo, and the 
impending meeting of foreign ministers in Santiago de Chile was looked upon as a 
device to save Trujillo's scalp. Despite demonstrations by unemployed workers, 
the Venezuelan economy seemed to be doing well, although the confused U.S. policy 


on oil quotas had greatly weakened the position of American oil companies operating 
in Venezuela. 


The Colombian Congress met to cast the second and decisive vote on the con- 
stitutional amendment legalizing the alternation of the Conservative and Liberal 
parties in the Presidency for the next three terms. The measure seemed likely to 
pass, despite the opposition of the left- wing Liberal Unién Popular Nacional, which 
claimed that the Pact gave the Conservatives parity rights to which they were not 
entitled numerically, and of the Conservative followers of Mariano Ospina Pérez, 
who regarded the pact as a device by which caudillo Laureano G6mez maintained a 
ruthless control over the Conservative Party. G6mez replied with a circular let- 
ter distributed throughout Colombia. Violence and labor unrest continued, although 
President Lleras Camargo issued his findings as arbiter in the bank strike and cre- 
ated a Division on Common Action within the Ministry of Education to develop 
among Colombians some community of purpose. In Ecuador tension increased as 
the November municipal and provincial elections and the June 1960 presidential 
elections approached. 


(Continued on p. 408) 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Spain became, on July 20, the eighteenth full member of the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). It had been an associate member since 
February 1958 (HAR, XII: 131, 305). Invitation to full membership was extended 
and accepted at a Paris meeting of the OEEC Council. At the same time, it was 
announced in Madrid and Washington that the U.S. Government, a group of U.S. 
banks, the OEEC, and the International Monetary Fund had jointly pledged over 
$400 million in credits to assist Spain in carrying through an economic stabilization 
program. As a first step in this program, a new parity rate of 60 pesetas to the 
dollar was announced. This exchange rate, supplanting the rate of 42 to the dollar, 
had been expected for some time (HAR, XII: 305). The possibility of further aid 
by the Export-Import Bank and the Development Loan Fund, both U.S. agencies, 
was discussed in Washington. Spanish officials stated that there might also be a 
moratorium on certain trade debts. The advent of the new credit appeared likely 
to strengthen Generalissimo Franco's position and postpone the possibility of a 
new political regime. However, the presence of the rest of Spain's European rela- 
tives around the loan table gave at least some assurance that the borrower's future 
performance would be watched closely. 


Political and press circles of certain NATO countries had been discussing re- 
cently the question of admitting Spain into NATO. There was definite pressure by 
some groups in France, West Germany, and the United States to give Spain the op- 
portunity of becoming a full-fledged member. The State Department published col- 
lected documents regarding relations between Spain and Germany during the second 
world war. The compilers were apparently trying to create the impression that in 
1941 Spain withstood terrific pressure from Germany and Italy to enter the war on 
Germany's side. Another argument brought into play, and one equally unconvincing, 
was that Spanish membership in NATO would have a mitigating influence on the re- 
actionary political regime in the country by pushing the Spanish Government toward 
democratization and gradually freeing the Spanish people from totali:arianism. 


Spain failed in another attempt to establish diplomatic relations with Mexico. 
Franco's representative in Mexico sent invitations to members of the diplomatic 
corps to a reception commemorating the 18th of July, the anniversary of the revolt 
of Franco against the Republic. In some Mexican newspapers advertisements ap- 
peared inviting the diplomatic corps and "Mexican sympathizers of Spain" to the 
reception, not only to commemorate the uprising but also to acquaint Mexico with 
"plans for the burial in the Valley of the Fallen (HAR, XII: 130) of the remains of . 
Adolf Hitler, Benito Mussolini and their collaborators." This was clearly a prank 
fostered by university students that created confusion, forced cancellation of the 
reception, and put the finishing touch on a series of events in which forces for and 
against the establishment of diplomatic relations again stirred up the 20-year-old 
controversy. Mexican Foreign Minister Manuel Tello issued a statement saying 
that the Spanish representative had the same status in Mexico as any other visitor 
and that he enjoyed no diplomatic status. After conferring with President Lépez 
Mateos, Tello emphasized that Mexico had no relations with the Franco regime 
and indicated that there were no plans to establish them. 


The magazine Ibérica reviewed the various forms of censorship in Spain. 
These included: government censorship of Spanish books and periodicals, as well 
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as foreign books; ecclesiastical censorship of all books (no book listed in the 
Catholic Church's Index Librorum Prohibitorum could be printed or sold in Spain); 
and the removal from public libraries of books to which the censors took exception. 
The censorship was particularly critical for Catalan writers and publishers be- 
cause of Franco's policy of suppressing the Catalan language and literature. 


An estimated eighteen European and American oil companies staked their 
claims in Spain's long-awaited oil rush. The companies filed petitions by July 10 
(HAR, XII: 189) for rights to explore for oil in Spain and in its African colonies, 
Spanish Sahara and Spanish Guinea. Experts felt that the colonies offered better 
possibilities than did Spain itself. Spanish oil laws, passed by the national parlia- 
ment in December (HAR, XI: 651), provided for a 50-50 split in the value of the 
petroleum produced between government and the oil company; but well-informed 
sources said individual companies might suggest formulas for reducing the gov- 
ernment's share. 


The Spanish Government opened the door further to foreign investors by 
continuing a stream of legislation fulfilling its pledge of sweeping economic reforms 
in return for massive foreign aid. The government virtually repealed a 1939 law 
limiting foreign ownership of mining and industrial enterprises to 25%. In its place, 
the Official Bulletin carried new regulations allowing foreign investors a 50% share; 
a greater proportion would be allowable with cabinet approval. Foreign investment 
was to be regarded as either "preferential" or "nonpreferential."' Investors in the 
first category could repatriate dividends freely and transfer the equivalent of their 
capital home over a two-year period, if they wished, after a two-year waiting pe- 
riod. Others would be allowed to repatriate up to 6% of profits annually, and could 
repatriate their capital over a four-year period after the same two-year waiting 
period. Foreigners would not, however, be allowed to buy into industries such as 
defense, public information, or "public services," except by special government 
permission. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal began to function in July under constitutional changes that had been 
approved after long debate by the National Assembly late in June. Henceforth the 
President would be elected by an electoral college consisting of members of the 
National Assembly, the Corporative Chamber, and representatives of municipal- 
ities and overseas legislative councils instead of, as previously, by direct suf- 
frage. The new bill would enable the President to be elected for a seven-year, 
nonrenewable term instead of for five years. Catholics were unhappy because the 
new law did not evoke the name of God, while there were whispers of discontent 
throughout the country because the new law would further restrict political free- 
dom in Portugal. 


It was confirmed in July that Bishop Ant6énio Ferreira Gomes of Oporto, long 
a critic of the Salazar regime, had left the country for "an indeterminate period." 
The Bishop had been critical of the corporative state, the existing relationship be- 
tween employers and laborers, and outlawing of the right to strike. 


On July 29, ten persons were found guilty of belonging to an underground rev- 
olutionary organization between 1950 and 1956. Nine of the defendants received 
two-year jail sentences and one received a five-year sentence. ™ 
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The Salazar regime received a double outburst of criticism from the British 
press during July. Various newspapers in the United Kingdom questioned the wis- 
dom and morality of appearing to endorse a totalitarian government through em- 
phasis on the traditional Anglo- Portuguese alliance and friendship. 


Throughout July the Salazar regime also received its customary denunciation 
from Radio Moscow. Pointing out that Salazar was seeking to convey the impres- 
sion that his only enemies were the Communists, Moscow alleged that opposition 
was growing even in circles close to Salazar, and that the "widest masses" were 
in effect fighting the regime. Moscow also condemned the alignment of Portugal 
with "the American warmongers" and lamented that Portugal was languishing under 
the "yoke of American and British imperialism." 


Portugal's exclusion from the European Common Market led it to seek eco- 
nomic ties elsewhere. Late in July representatives of seven European nations, 
known as the "Outer Seven, " completed their meeting in Stockholm by recommend- 
ing to their governments that an economic association be set up. Consisting of 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, and Portugal, the new 
group would be outside the six-nation European Common Market community, but it 
was not designed to oppose the aims of the Common Market. Portugal's interest 
in the Outer Seven was motivated by a desire to protect its young and growing in- 
dustries. It was also expected that Portugal would occupy a strong position in the 
group as a supplier of foodstuffs. 


John E. Murphy, Assistant Director of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, praised Portugal in July for having developed its economy without con- 
tinued U.S. aid. He pointed out that she scant Marshall Plan aid which Portugal 
had received had served to stimulate economic development instead of serving as 
a "crutch." 


A vast new program of low-cost housing was approved by the Lisbon munic- 
ipality in July. It called for the annual construction of 9,000 housing units in ad- 
dition to the existing yearly average construction of 4,000. Bidding was also opened 
for the construction of the trans- Tagus bridge between Lisbon and Almada, and it 
was announced that a large bus terminal, the first of its kind in Portugal, would be 
built in Lisbon's Areeiro Square. The first hydroelectric power was received from 
Paradela Dam in Minho; and tire dealers in Portugal began to receive the first 
tires manufactured in the country. 


Emperor Hailie Selassie of Ethiopia arrived in Lisbon on July 26 and was 
given a cordial welcome by Premier Salazar, President Américo Tom4s, and other 
high functionaries. The hospitality afforded Hailie Selassie was unofficially inter- 
preted as an indication of Portugal's opportunistic concern for its position in Af- 
rica, where future crises are anticipated. 


The German economist Dr. Markus Timmler visited Angola in July and de- 
scribed it as a treasure-house of agricultural, mineral, and raw material possi- 
bilities. Angola was suffering one of its poorest fishing years owing to a scarcity 
of fish in the usual fishing areas. 
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Candidates of the Partido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI) claimed decisive 
victories in the elections for local deputies in the State of Chihuahua and for Mayor 
in Ciudad Ju4rez. The Partido Acci6én Nacional (PAN), whose candidates officially 
received only 13, 664 of the 52,677 votes cast, asked that the elections be nullified, 
charging the PRI with fraud and unfair tactics. Chihuahua, home state of the PAN's 
1958 presidential candidate, Luis H. Alvarez, had been considered a PAN strong- 
hold. Official PAN observers at the polls in Ciudad Judrez withdrew at mid-after- 
noon on election day, declaring that they had been prevented from exercising their 
duties. In municipal and state deputy elections in Zacatecas, Durango, and Sinaloa 
the expected PRI victories were also protested by the defeated panistas. The pri- 
mary elections to nominate 15 PRI state deputies in Veracruz were more eventful 
owing to the shooting of a newspaperman covering the elections in Minatitlan. 


A heated exchange of charges resulted from PRI party chief Alfonso Corona 
de Rosal's charge that the PAN, lacking a constructive program, had been hurling 
irresponsible insults at government officials and undermining the nation's well- 
being. The PAN, denying the accusations, countercharged the PRI with political 
fraud and accused Corona de Rosal with having broken the law prohibiting radio 
broadcasts of political propaganda when he made a political speech welcoming the 
newly-crowned World Bantamweight Champion, José ("Joe") Becerra. 


A mob of more than 2,000 students rioted in Puebla in demonstration against 
a 10-centavo (8-cent) rise in city bus fares. Gathering in front of the municipal 
palace, the crowd caused such an uproar that Governor Fausto M. Ortega could 
not be heard when he appeared. The bus company moved their buses to safety out- 
side of the city and requested military protection against the students 


Ex- President Emilio Portes Gil, currently president of the national insur- 
ance commission Comisi6n Nacional de Seguros (CNS), was accused by Gilberto 
Flores Mufioz, Minister of Agriculture under former President Ruiz Cortines, of 
having "served foreign interests" and of unwarranted intervention in favor of the 
Greene family during the expropriation of the Latifundio de Cananea (HAR, XI: 425). 
The charges, supported by legal documents released by Flores Mufioz, were denied 
by Portes Gil, who claimed that his involvement in the matter had been requested 
by President Ruiz Cortines. 


Local officials in Quintana Roo asked the government to reinforce army and 
coast guard facilities in that region against landings of Cubans and other freeboot- 
ers who were allegedly preparing an attack against Nicaragua. The invaders, said 
to be obtaining illegal Mexican arms in the area, had reportedly looted several 
towns and forced the native population to supply them with food. The head of the 
Chetumal military district reported that 12 Cubans detained earlier were released 
for lack of evidence. 


Ex- President Lazaro Cardenas flew to Havana at Fidel Castro's invitation to 
attend the sixth anniversary celebration of Cuba's Movement of July 26 (see CUBA). 
Speaking before a cheering audience of over a million Cubans, Cardenas praised 
Castro's agrarian reform and the Cuban revolution. comparing it to the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910-20. 


Vicente SAnchez Gavioto, Mexican Ambassador to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS), stated that, although the situation was serious, war in the Car- 
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ibbean could be prevented by the OAS. José A. Mora, Secretary General of the 
OAS, stopping in Mexico City on his way to Washington, met with President Lépez 
Mateos and Foreign Minister Manuel Tello, who reaffirmed Mexico's intention to 
remain neutral in the Caribbean situation. 


President Lé6pez Mateos announced the approval of a 371 million peso 
($29.68 million) addition to the 1959-60 national budget (HAR, XI: 657), raising it 
to 9,713,750,000 pesos ($779,500,000), the highest in Mexico's history. The addi- 
tional sum was to be used for the development of highways, railways, irrigation, 
and parks. 


A new decree permitted Mexican banks to reduce their mandatory central 
bank reserves from 25% to 15%. Private banks could increase the portion of funds 
used for investment loans to industrial and agricultural projects from 45% to 65% 
to ease credit and stimulate the economy. A new super-agency for financing was 
formed known as the Coordinating Committee of the National Institutes of Credit. 
The committee consists of the board of directors of the Bank of Mexico, Nacional 
Financiera, the National Bank of Foreign Commerce, and the National Urban Mort- 
gage and Public Credit Bank. Only these four are permitted to receive direct cred- 
its in foreign currencies; other institutions needing foreign credits must act through 
them. 


Mexico's balance of trade improved in the first quarter of 1959. The Bank 
of Mexico announced that imports fell by $75 million and exports increased by $47 
million compared with the first four months of 1958. 


Japanese delegates at the meeting of the International Association of Ports 
and Harbors, held in Mexico City, estimated that Mexico was losing $200 million 
a year in freight charges paid to foreign vessels due to an inadequate merchant 
marine. Gaku Matsumoto, head of the Japanese delegation, offered technical aid 
to improve Mexican ports and build a merchant fleet on long-term credit and bar- 
ter arrangements. The Japanese wanted Mexico to build a major port on the Pa- 
cific Coast to handle the large volume of cotton bought by Japan and which had been 
exported through San Diego. However, more recently Japanese ships had been mov- 
ing a large portion of the cotton crop from the Mexicali region through Ensenada, 
Baja California. About 50% of the Mexican cotton export total moves through U.S. 
ports. The Mexican fisheries department agreed to buy 14 coast guard cutters 
from Japan to be paid for under a barter arrangement whereby Japan would take 
Mexican cotton, minerals, and coffee. 


Viadimir Popovich, leader of a good will mission from Yugoslavia, suggested. 
that Mexico send cotton, coffee, sugar, rice, and crude oil to Yugoslavia in ex- 
change for ships for Mexico's planned merchant marine, agricultural equipment, 
industrial machinery and tools, and hydroelectric and telephone equipment. Another 
approach to Mexican markets was made by the China National Export Company, with 
main offices in Peking. Lacking a diplomatic or commercial mission in Mexico, 
the Communist Chinese contacted private concerns by mail, offering machine tools, 
hand tools, and a variety of industrial equipment. 


The Mexican government-owned steel firm, Altos Hornos, planned to send 
equipment and technicians to help Venezuela's Iron and Steel Institute set up a 
steel sheet plant. Petr6éleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), the government-owned oil mo- 
nopoly, agreed to loan Ecuador technicians and equipment to start a national oil 
company. Prompted by nationalist criticism of PEMEX for accepting loans from 
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foreign sources, a congressional commission headed by Senator Manuel Moreno 
SAnchez, made a study of PEMEX's foreign credit agreements. The committee 
approved the loans, certifying that they did not endanger Mexican sovereignty over 
national oil reserves. 


An important reorganization of the Compafifa Exportadora e Importadora de 
México, S.A. (CEIMSA) was announced. CEIMSA's main functions continued to be 
to buy corn, wheat, and beans at guaranteed prices, regulate retail prices of basic 
agriculiral goods, store grain to control the supply, and operate powdered milk, 
dehydrated egg, and coffee roasting plants. The reorganization was designed to 
make CEIMSA more effective in accomplishing these operations. Guaranteed 
prices would be revised periodically depending on the harvest volume. Private 
initiative would be allowed to participate in the corn, bean, and wheat market, but 
CEIMSA would fix prices by region and in accordance with the cost of production 
so that a reasonable profit could be protected. CEIMSA would organize a new of- 
fice of technical information in order to plan an advanced program for buying and 
distributing crops. Instead of purchasing crops directly, CEIMSA would hereafter 
authorize the national Bank of Agricultural Credit and the Ejido Bank to buy agri- 
cultural products at a fixed price. Ejido* peasants and smail private farmers 
would have absolute preference in selling their grain simply by registering with 
the Ejido and Agricultural Banks. Since the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) estimated that Mexico had been losing about 10% of its grain harvest 
valued at 500 million pesos per year due to deficient and antiquated storage, 
CEIMSA would now sub-contract an organization called Almacenes Nacionales de 
Depé6sito to do all grain storage and would greatly increase storage capacity. This 
system was designed to reduce excessive profits of middle men in order to keep 
down the prices of food for the urban worker, and at the same time to help the 
peasant and small farmer. Although the reorganization did not change CEIMSA's 
basic function, it was supposed to increase its efficiency, widen its scope, and 
lessen its cost to the government. The Confederaci6n de Camaras Nacionales de 
Comercio reported that bean imports increased from 7,523 tons in the first quarter 
of 1258 to 13,060 tons for the first quarter of 1959. National production of corn 
and wheat had made imports of those grains unnecessary. 


In an attempt to help cotton exporters, on July 1 the ad valorem export tax 
on cotton was dropped from 22% to 10% (HAR, XII: 12) to remain in effect until 
March 31, 1960. Since Mexico's ability to purchase abroad is related to the vol- 
ume and sale of cotton, its largest export, the Mexican Government also eased 
credit restrictions and made changes in the compensated barter system. Cotton 
makes up about 25% of Mexico's exports. 


The June coffee conference in Washington (HAR, XII: 353) set Mexico's ex- 
ports at 204,524 bags for the months of June through September. (The Latin 
American quota was set at 8,678,310 bags.) Mexico's yearly quota for 1959-60 
was 100,000 bags below the 1958-59 level. 


A campaign was launched by the government and private industry to increase 
production of vegetable fat and oils, ‘o abolish imports, and to provide enough for 
export by 1960. Farmers in one-crop areas were encouraged to plant oil-bearing 
crops as part of a general diversification program. Plants recommended included 


*The ejido is a communal land system, revived as a form of land distribution 
after 1916. 
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sesame, ajonjolf, peanuts, soybeans, and carthamus. Industrial users offered to 
set a scale of minimum prices as an incentive to production. 


Under the direction of Gonzalo N. Santos, recently ousted cacique of San 
Luis Potosi (HAR, XI: 658), the department of fisheries was supplying interior 
cities with fresh fish at low prices to help lower the cost of meat and improve the 
popular diet. The government mobilized refrigerator trucks and railroad cars to 
move the food to market. At first only 15 to 20 tons of fish reached Mexico City 
daily but later rose to an average of 50 to 70 tons and occasionally reached 100 
tons a day. 


In an effort to populate the Chiapas area, the federal government arranged 
to move there 500,000 people now living in 19 population centers in Sinaloa and 
Veracruz. Mexico and the United States extended their migrant labor agreement 
through July to give time for discussions in Washington and provide migrant work- 
ers to the United States without interruption. About 114,000 braceros were sent 
to the United States in the first half of 1959. Enrique Bravo Caro, representative 
of the U.N. Economic and Social Council, said Mexico was studying the possibility 
of admitting refugees with professions needed by the country. 


Trailers de Monterrey, a Mexican truck and bus body building firm, planned 
to spend 10 million pesos in plant construction and machinery to produce 300 lo- 
cally designed pickup trucks per year. They were to be built in 3/4 and 1 1/2 ton 
capacity. The new paper factory at Tuxtepec, Oaxaca, the "most modern in the 
world, " was producing 80 tons a day. The federal government, major stockholder, 
had extended .a 225 million peso credit to the company. The Banco de Comercio 
and the Du Pont Company formed a partnership to build a factory in Tampico to 
produce titanium dioxide, a paint pigment. The new company, Pigmentos y Pro- 
ductos Quimicos, was capitalized at $6,375,000. General Maxwell D. Taylor re- 
placed General William H. Draper as chief adviser of the light and power company 
Compafifa Mexicana de Luz y Fuerza Motriz. 


Renowned leftist leader Narciso Bassols suffered an embolism while bicycle 
riding in Chapultepec Park and died of a skull fracture. Bassols, who died at the 
age of 62, founded the pro-Communist Partido Popular and was particularly famous 
for the "socialist education" he favored as Education Minister under President 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio. He was later Minister of the Interior; and under President 
Ruiz Cortines he was appointed adviser to the president, a post he resigned in 1954 
in protest because he was noc informed of the peso devaluation. His funeral, held 
the day after his death to avoid political demonstrations, was attended by 600 per- 
sons, including former President Lazaro Cardenas, PP head Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, and Communist David Alfaro Siqueiros, each of whom gave short speeches. 
Bassols had been one of the famous "Siete Sabios'' (Seven Wise Men) who attended 
the University of Mexico. The group included conservative philosopher José Vas- 
concelos, who died in June (HAR, XII: 312), Lombardo Toledano, and Pedro Enri- 
quez Urefia. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 
The election of leftist Luis Fernando Galich on July 5 for mayor of Guatemala 


City for the second time (in December 1958 he won but was disqualified) brought 
the threat of a violent showdown between leftists and rightists. Galich, the candidate 
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of the Partido Revolucionario (PR), defeated a rightist coalition (HAR, XII: 312). 
His victory could be interpreted as a personal defeat for President Miguel Ydfgo- 
ras Fuentes, who engineered the coalition of Reconciliaci6n DemocrA4tica Nacional, 
Democracia Cristiana, and Unificaci6én Anti-Comunista, even though he could pot 
get the backing of the strong rightist party Movimiento Democr§4tico Nacional. 
Galich won 29,645 votes; while Carlos Enrique Guillén, candidate of the rightist 
coalition, received 21,839 votes. It was considered significant that Julio Camey 
Herrera, candidate of the pro-Communist Partido Unificaci6n Revolucionaria, re- 
ceived only 5,161 votes. René Larrave, candidate of the Partido Liberaci6én Anti- 
Comunists Guatemalteca, received 5,967 votes. The cry of fraud was raised by 
the leaders of the defeated parties. Outgoing Mayor Julio Obiols and José Marfa 
Moscoso, president of the electoral tribunal, declared that false documents of 
identification had béen used. Antonio Valladares Aycinena, representing the right- 
ist coalition, and Major Telesforino Ara Galicia requested that the electoral tri- 
bunal render the election results invalid. The electoral tribunal announced that it 
had found 2,512 fraudulent votes, but did not present a breakdown of this figure for 
each party. Leftwing parties threatened civil war if Galich's second victory were 
disqualified by the electoral tribunal. The government asked all parties to wait 
for the final decision of the tribunal, but stated it would keep the peace in any event. 


A series of homemade bomb explosions worsened relations between Presi- 
dent Ydfgoras Fuentes and the PR. On July 21, bombs exploded in front of the 
U.S. Embassy in Guatemala City and at the garage doors of the palace of Arch- 
bishop Mariano Rosselli y Arellano. There was no serious damage. On successive 
nights, more bombs exploded near the offices of the electoral tribunal, near the 
"Mariscal" electrical installations outside the city, and at the site of the National 
Federation of Defense against Communism. Said President Ydfgoras Fuentes, 
"Neither 7, 137, nor 1,137 bombs will scare me nor make me change my political 
policies."" Approximately twenty persons from different political parties were 
arrested and investigated. Police broke into the homes of government politician 
Mario Lépez Villatoro and Colonel Carlos Paz Tejeda, chief of the Army under 
former President Arévalo, but neither was home at the time. 


Even after the government offered $1,000 for information leading to the ar- 
rest of the terrorists, police were unable to uncover suspects. Leftist parties 
accused the government itself of the bombings so that it would have an excuse to 
prosecute the opposition and alleged that the customary guards were not present at 
the bombing sites. The President blamed both the PR and the pro-Communist PUR, 
arguing that the former was trying to force the electoral tribunal to award the may- 
or's office to Galich. Mario Méndez Montenegro, leader of the PR and unsuccess- 
ful presidential candidate in the January 1958 election that brought Ydfgoras Fuentes 
2S. to the Presidency, declared that the accusation against the PR was "illogical, un- 
just and perverse." He said, "The PR never attacked the Church or the United 
States. The government itself was doing the bombing to annul once more the vic- 
tory of Galich."' Ydfgoras Fuentes then told the press that Méndez Montenegro had 
received money from him between March 1958 and April 1959 in return for infor- 
mation about the activities of the latter's friends in the PR. Méndez Montenegro 
petitioned Congress for authorization to sue the President for defamation. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, a two-thirds majority vote in Congress is necessary to 
grant such an authorization; and at least 25 of the 66 Congressmen were supporters 
of Ydfgoras Fuentes. 


*Correction: HAR, XII: 312, paragraph 4--for "had been unable to persuade 
te the coalition to accept" read “had been unable to bring into the coalition." 
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In an attempt to get the backing of the Church and rightist Catholic elements, 
the government passed legislation restoring to the Roman Catholic Church the 
right to acquire property for religious, social, and educational purposes. The 
properties of the Church had been confiscated as a result of the anti-clerical revo- 
lution of 1871, and the 1879 Constitution established the separation of Church and 
State. The 1956 Constitution, drawn up during the regime of President Castillo 
Armas, gave all religious groups the right to acquire property, but it remained 
for Ydfgoras Fuentes to provide the specific means to implement that right. 


The President, accompanied by a party of 32, paid a three-day social visit 
to President Ernesto de la Guardia in Panama. Before leaving, the President 
told the press of his interest in getting Panama into the Organization of Central 
American States and the Central American Common Market. During Ydfgoras 
Fuentes' absence, the rumor of a plot to oust him circulated, but it was officially 
denied by Interior Minister Carlos Salazar Gatica and national police chief Colo- 
nel José Arenas Mérida. Some days later, Salazar Gatica admitted that a move- 
ment to oust the President had indeed existed. A bank employee was captured 
when he appeared armed at the "Casa Crema" and asked for the President. 


The United States canceled proposed economic aid to the Guatemalan Minis- 
try of Agriculture. The aid was to have totaled $1.26 million from the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration (ICA). Minister of Agriculture Clemente Marro- 
qufn Rojas said the measure was in retaliation for his criticism of U.S. aidina 
speech in the Guatemalan Congress (HAR, XII: 254-55) and in his newspaper, La 
Hora. Marroquin Rojas had claimed that U.S. aid damaged Guatemalan sover- 
eignty and that U.S. officials interfered in government affairs. The 332 employees 
who lost their jobs for lack of ICA funds asked President Ydfgoras Fuentes to dis- 
miss Marroqufn Rojas. U.S. aid for rural development, communications, public 
works, education, and health would continue; Guatemala would receive $9,584,000 
for the 1959-60 fiscal year. 


Five barrels of "good grade oil free of water" brought up in Chinaja in the 
northern province of Alta Verapaz encouraged the Ohio Oil Company to continue 
drilling during July. Ohio Oil, together with Amerada Petroleum, Continental Oil, 
and Union Oil, had exploration rights to 109,539 acres. 


EL SALVADOR 


The official party, the Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n DemocrAatica 
(PRUD), faced the prospect of opposition from two new political organizations in 
the coming election for deputies to the National Assembly in May 1960. These 
parties appeared to threaten the PRUD's virtual monopoly of national politics. The 
Partido Radical Democratico (PRD) and the Movimiento Abril y Mayo (MAM--April 
and May Movement) were in the process of organization. The PRD, which seemed 
to favor supporting a civilian candidate to end the long tradition of military presi- 
dents, planned soon to publish a charter of principles. A commission was set up 
to organize the party. The MAM, named to commemorate the ousting of dictator 
Maximiliano Hernfndez Martinez in 1944, published a minimum liberal program 
and seemed to favor the position of Acci6n DemocrAtica in Venezuela. Rumors 
that Reynaldo Galindo Pohl, currently a UNESCO official, would be a 1962 presi- 
dential candidate for one of the newly-forming parties were denied by Galindo Pohl 
himself. He had been a member of the Council of Government after the 1948 "Rev- 
olution of Majors" and Minister of Culture under former President Oscar Osorio. 
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As part of the Central American integration program, the Supreme Court 
presidents of the five nations met to discuss the standardization of laws. The 
judicial heads were invited by J. Guillermo Trabanino, secretary of the Organiza- 
tion of Central American States, to meet in the headquarters of that organization 
in San Salvador. 


Foreign Minister Golda Meir, of Israel, was present in El Salvador for the 
signing of a cultural treaty between the two governments. Salvadorean students 
would receive scholarships to study in Israel as a result of the treaty. 


El Salvador planned to expand its electric network throughout the country 
next year with the addition of four Japanese transformers to the Rio Lempa hydro- 
electric project. In return for the purchase of transformers, Japan agreed to buy 
$144,888 worth of coffee and cotton. This was the cost of the transformers pur- 
chased from Hitachi Limited. El Salvador bought 5,000 tons of New Orleans corn 
for $332,000; this corn would be sold to the public at 9.6 cents a pound. 


A $2.32 million sugar refinery was to begin full operation near Apopa during 
the next sugar crop in October. Lack of sugar supplies prevented the Refinerfa 
Salvadorefia de Azticar from beginning full operation in August, when the plant 
would be ready to work. 


Hipélito Marcano, president of the Puerto Rican Federation of Labor, deliv- 
ered a series of educational lectures in El Salvador as guest of the General Con- 
federation of Trade Unions. The Confederation was engaged in an intensive pub- 
licity and education campaign. 


HONDURAS 


Honduran public opinion was apparently highly critical of the government's 
action late in June in crushing the rebel column marching toward Nicaragua (HAR, 
XII: 314). Although at first the public was not informed of the so-called "Massa- 
cre of El Chaparral," news of it began to circulate when some of the captured 
rebels told their stories to the local newspapers. One prisoner stated that even 
after they surrendered, the Honduran Army continued killing members of the group. 
El Dfa, which published the interview, blamed both President Ram6n Villeda Mo- 
rales and the Armed Forces. 


According to some reports, the rebels were first fired upon when they were 
about to cross the border and invade Nicaragua. Mistaking the Honduran forces 
for a group of Nicaraguan National Guards, the rebels returned the fire. Realizing 
their mistake, they decided to surrender, but their intention was at first ignored 
and only accepted some thirty minutes later. Major Andrés Espinoza, commander 
of the Honduran force, claimed that his troops first fired overhead to persuade the 
revolutionaries to surrender, but that the surrender came only after the fighting 
had continued for some time. Major Espinoza asserted that he had followed the 
direct orders of the President and the chief of the Armed Forces, and that his ac- 
tion had been recommended to his superiors by the Organization of American States. 


An embarrassed President denied Major Espinoza's statement, promising a 
complete investigation of the incident. Chief of the Armed Forces Colonel Oswaldo 
Lépez denied any pro-Somoza leanings, as charged by some of his critics, and em- 
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phasized the Armed Forces' duty to protect and enforce the Constitution and the 
nation's international agreements (HAR, XII: 83). Colonel Lépez cited ways in 
which the Constitution had been violated by the rebel group, giving legal grounds 
for the Armed Forces to stop the rebel army. The Constitution prohibited the 
formation in Honduran territory of an expeditionary force with military uniforms 
and weapons, the smuggling of arms, and clandestine military training carried on 
in Honduran territory. By mid-July the government had deported all captured reb- 
els to their respective countries. 


While feelings were still running high, a new coup to unseat the Villeda2 Mo- 
rales government was attempted. The new revolt was apparently timed to coincide 
with current low prestige of the President and the Armed Forces. The incipient 
split between Villeda's own Liberal Party and the Armed Forces, and popular crit- 
icism against both, might have raised the conspirators’ hopes for success. Colo- 
nel Armando Veldzquez Cerrato, helped by ex-dictator Carfas Andino, led the rebel 
forces in his third abortive attempt to overthrow the government (HAR, XII: 82, 257). 
Appearing in Tegucigalpa on July 12, VelAzquez Cerrato promptly secured the sup- 
port of the police and capiured the Military School. To his disappointment, the 
Army and the civilians, forgetting their recent disagreements, became a solid 
front behind the President and his government. Withing 15 hours after the revolt 
began, the government ciaimed complete control of the situation, and VelAazquez 
Cerrato asked for asylum in the Costa Rican Embassy. In spite of the revolu- 
tionaries' complete defeat, rebel snipers kept terrorizing Tegucigalpa for two days. 
Not until several soldiers had been wounded and many buildings heavily damaged 
were the government forces able to silence them. Some time later the Army an- 
nounced the recapture of the cities of Comayagua and La Paz, which had been held 
by the rebels for several hours. 


President Villeda Morales disclosed that several important documents had 
been stolen from confideniial files when a group of rebels entered the Foreign Min- 
istry building. He accused elements of the Somoza regime of being responsible for 
the missing documents. An immediate result of the attempted revolt was the for- 
mation of a Civil Guard to replace the defunct police, members of which had been 
either captured or killed. University students demanded that the Civil Guard be 
placed under the command of a civilian and that students be included on the admin- 
istrative level. The President, careful not to irritate the military, found the ideal 
solution in the person of Alonso Flores Guerra, both university student and Army 
major. In the midst of widespread turmoil, one fact was evident: whatever rift 
might exist in the Liberal Party or the Armed Forces, it was neither deep enough 
nor wide enough to divide them completely in the face of a revolt. 


NICARAGUA 


The aftermath of June's abortive revolution left the nation in a state of ten- 
sion and uncertainty. Measures previously taken by the government of President 
Luis Somoza Debayle were continued through July in an effort to bring the situation 
under control. Militarily, the National Guard, commanded by the President's 
brother, General Anastasio ("Tachito") Somoza, continued mopping up the last 
group of rebels scattered over parts of Nicaraguan territory. The Guard was re- 
portedly successful in capturing most of the revolutionaries, including their leader, 
Pedro J. Chamorro, editor of Managua's La Prensa, although the last rebel force 
was reportedly still at large in the Alama River valley. 
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The opposition charged the government with increasing the number of arrests 
and impeding the nation's return to peace. On the other hand, the government 
guaranteed freedom to rebels who took refuge in foreign embassies and to rebels 
who, in trying to invade Nicaragua, had been captured and deported by the Honduran 
Government (see HONDURAS). Different versions were given concerning Chamorro's 
imprisonment. While earlier reports claimed that he had been tortured, later in- 
terviews by Chamorro himself and by his family denied any mistreatment whatso- 
ever. The number of anti-Somoza demonstrations ouiside Nicaragua continued to 
increase. The Cuban Government reported a foiled plot against the Somoza regime, 
and two Nicaraguan officials resigned their posts. 


The Organization of American States (OAS) decided that the Rio Treaty did 
not apply in the case of the attempted Nicaraguan revolution since no foreign inter- 
vention could be conclusively proved (HAR, XII: 316). This treaty binds the mem- 
ber states to consult with each other in case of aggression or a threat to peace in 
the Western Hemisphere. During the initial investigation of the fact-finding com- 
miitee evidence was disclosed which linked Major Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, aide 
to Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, with the rebel force which invaded Nicaragua in 
June. The Honduran Government found more evidence for this in a letter discovered 
on a rebel captured during the attempted invasion of Nicaragua. Reportedly, this 
letter was written by Guevara urging Cuban authorities to give "all forms of cooper- 
ation and help" to the Nicaraguan rebels. It was said that Guevara had contributed 
$2,400 to the invasion. 


Minister of Economy Enrique Delgado planned to study a proposal submitted 
by Standard Oil of New Jersey for the erection of an $8 million oil refinery at Co- 
rinto, the most important port on the west coast of Nicaragua. The refinery would 
involve no capital expenditure by Nicaragua: and should the proposal be accepted, 
Nicaragua would be the third country in Central America to have a refinery. Shell 
Oil had built a refinery in Guatemala, and plans were already well advanced for one 
in El Salvador. 


COSTA RICA 


Political events in July were still closely related to the Nicaraguan revolt 
(HAR, XII: 317). The Costa Rican Government sent troops to Sarapiqui, near the 
Nicaraguan border, where a group of revolutionaries was reportedly trying to en- 
ter Nicaragua. At July's end, however, the group was still at large. Further re- 
ports from Punta Llorona, near Golfito on the Pacific Coast, where a rebel group 
was discovered in June, indicated that the area had been one of the chief centers 
for rebel forces during the last three years. Even before Fidel Castro's invasion 
of Cuba, groups of 50 to 3,000 men had apparently occupied various camp sites at 
Punta Llorona for long periods of time, protected from discovery by the heavy 
jungle. University students expressed their "moral and material support of the 
noble cause" of the rebels. Ex-President José Figueres expressed similar sym- 
pathy and demanded that Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic be expelled from 
the Organization of American States (OAS). 


Production estimates of the 1958-59 export crops were encouraging. The 
coffee crop was estimated at 760,000 bags, 11% higher than in 1957-58. On the 
other hand, banana exports in 1959 might be lower than in 1958 because of wind 
damage. Cotton exports were expected to exceed the preceding year's by 52%, 
and the cocoa crop was estimated at 9,000 metric tons, 17% higher than in 1957-58. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the United Fruit Company announced 
the discontinuance of its 60-year-old ship service to Puerto Lim6n, on the Atlantic 
Coast. United Fruit's steamship office in San José would be closed, and its ship- 
ping on the Pacific Coast of Costa Rica would henceforth be handled by an agent, 
Felipe Alvarado of Puntarenas. The main reason for stopping service seemed to 
be the loss of dry cargo and passenger business to competitive steamship compa- 
nies and to airlines. Another possible explanation was the inadequacy of port fa- 
cilities at Puerto Limé6n. 


Work was stopped on the Inter-American Highway bridge across the river at 
Palmar. The construction firm, subcontracted by Foster Williams Brothers, 
blamed "fuerza mayor" (forces beyond their control--presumably flooding), but the 
49 workers, according to the newspaper La Repdblica, said that the river was at its 
normal level. According to The Tico Times, the real reason seemed to be that the 
subcontractor went bankrupt attempting to sink caissons by following test-drilling 
reports furnished by the Bureau of Public Works. These reports apparently "bore 
no resemblance" to what was actually found on the river bottom. Delay on the Pal- 
mar bridge, as well as delay by the Bureau of Public Works in awarding contracts 
for many smaller bridges between Platanares and the Panamanian border, would 
mean there was little chance of opening the Highway in 1960, as previously pre- 
dicted. 


PANAMA 


Ricardo Arias Espinosa, Panamanian Ambassador in Washington, arrived 
in Panama for a short "vacation."' He was rumored to be one of the most likely 
political figures to seek the Presidency during the forthcoming elections. In its 
July 19 edition, La Nacién said that Arias Espinosa and Education Minister Car- 
los Sucre would be the main contestants for the presidential nomination by the of- 
ficial party, the Coalici6n Patriética Nacional (CPN). The opposition parties be- 
gan to consolidate into a so-called Frente Unico. Parties already included in the 
Frente Unico were Liberaci6én Nacional, Panamefiismo, Liberal Nacional, and 
Tercer Partido Nacionalista. 


Nationalist and anti-U.S. feelings continued to mount over the Canal issue. 
President Ernesto de la Guardia said that the two most important causes of fric- 
tion were the inequality of wages in the Canal Zone, and the failure of the United 
States to purchase more supplies in Panama. The United States was blamed for 
discrimination and violation of the 1955 treaty by which working conditions were 
determined by the U.S. and Panamanian Governments (HAR, XII: 318). Pana- 
manians continued to demand that Panamanian citizens working in the Canal Zone 
should receive wages based on U.S. pay scales. Washington replied that the 1955 
treaty established that wages in categories plentifully available in Panama were to 
be based on local wage scales, and that present Canal Zone wages for these jobs 
averaged from 30% to 200% higher than prevailing wages in Panama. In answer to 
the other complaint, based on the treaty provision that the United States refrain 
from purchasing abroad anything produced in Panama, the United States explained 
that such items as rice and meat were purchased elsewhere because their quality 
in Panama was below minimum U.S. standards. Anti-U.S. demonstrations began 
to gain momentum. Oppositionists Aquilino Boyd and Ernesto Castillero Pimentel 
planned a symbolic "occupation" of the Canal Zone for Panama's November 3 In- 
dependence Day, similar to the "Operation Sovereignty" held by university students 
in May 1958 (HAR, XI: 255). Voz Universitaria, the official newspaper of the 
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University Students' Union, severely criticized the U.S. State Department's pol- 
icy, pointing out the "urgent need of replacing the existing treaties with the United 
States."" When President Eisenhower belatedly sent a personal note answering ihe 
letter of President de la Guardia (HAR, XII: 318), the Panamanian press claimed 
a moral victory. Ralph K. Skinner of The Christian Science Monitor reported 
"strong evidence" that Panamanian ultranationalists wanted to provoke an interna- 
tional incident with the United States in order to bring the Panamanian case before 
international arbitration. 


The U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), after a two- 
year study, said that the Panamanian economy was likely to decline in the next 
decade. Obstacles to the country's economic development included the unfavorable 
exchange parity between the balboa and the dollar: the low buying power of the 
masses; lack of incentive for private investment: inadequate roads and communi- 
cations; and insufficient capacity to import and export. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


July was rife with rumors of differences between Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro and his ex- President Manuel Urrutia over matters of policy. Urrutia de- 
nounced the testimony given by Pedro Luis Dfaz Lanz, former Cuban Air Force 
commander, before the U.S. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in which Diaz 
Lanz charged that Fidel Castro and members of his government were Communists. 
In a televised press conference, Urrutia said, "I reject the support of Communists, 
and I believe that any real Cuban revolutionary should reject it openly." This 
seemed to have brought what Castro subsequently called "civic and moral" differ- 
ences to a climax. Since Urrutia had maintained that he would not resign, Castro 
borrowed a trick from Argentina's ex-dictator Juan Perén:; he resigned to provoke 
an outburst of public support. When his decision was made known, mobs gathered 
and marched on the presidential palace, shouting, "Don't resign, Fidel! Don't 
resign!" That same night, Castro, in a televised speech, charged that Urrutia's 
actions bordered on treason. He also charged Urrutia with blocking the progress 
of the revolutionary government by delaying or refusing to sign revolutionary laws 
and making public declarations against Communists similar to those made by Diaz 
Lanz. While Castro was still speaking on television, he received the news of 
Urrutia's resignation. Urrutia took refuge with his family in the village of Bauta, 
outside Havana. According to Time magazine, a new President had already been 
chosen that afternoon at a secret meeting in Havana's Camp Liberty, with no civil- 
ian Ministers present. Osvaldo Dorticés Torrado, 40 years old and a country law- 
yer, was selected as the new President. He was a cabinet member - Minister of 
Revolutionary Laws - in charge of drafting laws and texts for the revolutionary 
government. He had become a member of Castro's underground group during Ba- 
tista's regime and had been arrested three times. In exile in 1958, he went to 
Mexico. 


Castro retired to his rented villa at Cojfmar, about eight miles from down- 
town Havana. He announced that his political future had to be submitted to "all 
people" on the Sunday of festivities of the sixth anniversary of the 26th of July 
Movement. Meanwhile, the 400,000 to 500,000 "guajiros" that Castro had invited 
to Havana for the festivities were swarming into the capital by train, bus, truck, 
horse, and foot. A big entertainment program was set for the visiting "campe- 
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sinos."' In a demonstration of support for Castro, the labor group Confederacién 
de Trabajadores de Cuba called a strike and Cuba came to a standstill from 10 to 
11 o'clock on the morning of July 23 as thousands walked off their jobs and jammed 
the streets. Cars and trucks cut their engines: buses pulled to the sides of the 
roads; trains halied; radio stations went off the air; and phone service ceased. 
When President Dortic6és announced that, in face of the demand of the public, Fidel 
Castro had agreed to return to the position of Premier, the crowd shouted and 
cheered. Former President Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico, famous for his land re- 
form program and the expropriation of foreign oil companies, was a guest of the 
revolutionary government during the festivities. CArdenas' endorsement of the 
Cuban revolution would carry great weight among Latin Americans. 


Diaz Lanz's charges of Communist infiltration in the revolutionary govern- 
ment resulted in the purge of virtually the entire officer group of the Cuban Air 
Force, lest it be sympathetic to him. It was reported that pro-Communist air 
officers from Venezuela and Costa Rica had been brought to Cuba as replacements. 
It was also reported that Russian aviation experts were acting as instructors in the 
reorganized air force. Four Cuban Air Force mechanics hijacked an ammunition- 
laden Cuban transport that was on a flight from Havana to Camagliey, and flew to 
Florida, where they asked for political asylum. The plane, crew, and passengers 
were allowed to return to Cuba. 


Several Cubans asked for asylum in various Latin American embassies in 
Havana. Among them was Carlos MArquez Sterling, president of the Partido del 
Pueblo Libre, professor at the University of Havana, and candidate for the presi- 
dency in the election of November 1958; fearing arrest, he took refuge in the Vene- 
zuelan Embassy. Ramén Grau San Martin, President of Cuba from 1944 to 1948, 
was dismissed from the Universicy of Havana for having participated as a presi- 
dential candidate in the same 1958 election. 


Counter- revolutionary activities and arrests were reported throughout the 
island. Police announced the capiure of one of Castro's most wanted enemies, 
Rafael del Pino, leader of the "White Rose" organization. Del Pino, who had been 
operating from Miami, Florida, was wounded and captured as he tried to fly a 
group of Cubans out of the country. He had recently flown over Cuba to drop anti- 
Castro leaflets. As a measure of precaution, 1,500 suspects were arrested lest 
they cause disturbances during the 26th of July celebrations. Army investigators 
said that some of the arrested members of the "White Rose" were planning to poi- 
son Havana water supplies and spread panic in order to make it easy for "foreign 
elements" to invade Cuba. The Army also reported that armed resistance groups 
were operating in the Organo mountains a few miles from Pinar del Rfo. Others 
defied the law by scattering anti-Castro leaflets from one of Havana's skyscraper 
apartment houses. 


According to some observers, Cuban-U.S. relations hit their lowest point 
in half a century after the Dfaz Lanz testimony. His testimony was supplemented 
by a statement issued by Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, that 
there was danger of Communists taking over the Cuban revolution. Repercussions 
in Cuba were immediately forth coming. President Urrutia strongly criticized the 
United States, called Dfaz Lanz a traitor, and demanded that he be extradited to 
Cuba; the newspaper Revoluci6n, official organ of the 26th of July Movement, said 
that Cuba was being "concretely threatened" by the United States; Cubans asked 
indignantly by what right the Senate Subcommittee had quizzed a former military 
officer about Cuba's internal politics. There was also criticism in the United 
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States. The Washington Post questioned the authority of the Senate Subcommittee 
to hold hearings on Cuban Communism, adding that possible Communist inroads 
into Cuba could not be properly dealt with in U.S. congressional investigations. 
President Eisenhower eased tensions slightly with the statement that the U.S. had 
not made charges against the Castro government. Relations had been increasingly 
strained because of two attempted invasions of the Dominican Republic by foreign 
forces and U.S. support of an August meeting of foreign ministers in Santiago, 
Chile (see CHILE) to discuss the Caribbean situation. Cuba had opposed such a 
meeting and had denied giving support to any foreign invasion. Adding fuel to the 
growing resentment were the events that occurred in Miami during the Fourth of 
July celebrations. A Cuban group came to participate; and during the celebration, 
when two Cuban groups--one pro-Castro and the other anti-Castro--became in- 
volved in a fight, the Cuban Consul in Miami, Alonso Hidalgo, was injured. 


Major Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, Castro's Argentine-born leftist aide, speak- 
ing in Cairo before leaving for India on a good will mission as Castro's envoy, said 
that although the Cuban Government did not have diplomatic relations with the So- 
viet Union, the necessary expansion.of commercial relations might constitute the 
basis for the re-establishment of diplomatic contact. In Japan, Guevara showed 
interest in the Japanese agrarian reform program which was drafted by U.S. 
technicians under the direction of General Douglas MacArthur. According to the 
law, compensation to former owners was made with bonds payable in 24 years 

with an annual interest of 3.6%. 


According to the Dominican Ambassador to the Organization of American 
States, the invasions of the 14th and 20th of July against Dominican territory were 
carried out by armed groups organized, trained, and equipped in Cuba. It was 
reported that an army of 6,000 was being prepared for another invasion of the 
Dominican Republic. The Dominican Intelligence Service reported that two Rus- 
sian frigates with an enormous arms Cargo arrived at the Cuban port of Varadero. 
The two ships had been ceded to Cuba by the Soviet Union. The Dominicans also 
said that a submarine and a destroyer, which were possibly at a Venezuelan port, 
had been given to Cuba by Russia. A Norwegian ship, reported the group, was 
either at or en route to Havana with a cargo of semi-automatic weapons for the 
Cuban Government. The source of the alleged weapons was not given, except that 
the arms were said to have been loaded aboard the Norwegian ship at a Belgian 
port. 


On the other hand, Cuba accused the Dominican Republic of planning a Cuban 
invasion. Sergio Rojos, Cuban Ambassador in London, accused the Dominican 
Republic of purchasing European arms on a "vast" scale for use in a counter- 
revolution in Cuba. He cited the names of companies and a number of individuals. 
Drew Pearson reported that approximately 800 Spanish mercenaries supplied from 
Generalissimo Franco's military jails were in the Dominican Republic, and that 
there were also a great many Cuban army officers, exiled by Castro, wiih more 
arriving every day. Senator Capehart of Indiana said that the entry of Batista into 
the United States might help to bring peace to the troubled Caribbean area. He 
added that he was not taking or planning action to obtain a visa for Batista but that 
he felt there were legitimate reasons for allowing him to join his family in Daytona 
Beach, Florida. Batista tried to fly out of Ciudad Trujillo to the United States 
without authorization but was stopped by Dominican authorities. He would not be 
permitted to leave unless his papers were in order. Fidel Castro announced that 
he might possibly attend the OAS meeting to denounce and accuse the Dominican 
Republic and Nicaragua as those responsible for the tension in the Caribbean. Ac- 


cording to Foreign Minister Radl Roa, Cuban participation would depend on the 
topics to be discussed. 
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The agrarian reform laws (HAR, XII: 264) were being implemented by the 
National Institute of Agrarian Reform. It seemed unlikely that anything would 
stop land reform since it had become the principal banner of the revolution itself. 
Several thousand acres were expropriated and organized into cooperatives. Ata 
peasants' meeting in Matanzas Province, Castro claimed that Cuba was 50 years 
behind the modern world agriculturally but that it would now quickly catch up. He 
also said that within five years the Cuban peasantry would be earning $5 million 
a year more than they now were and that much of this would be invested in the in- 
dustrial development of the country. Castro announced a sweeping public works 
program in which $134 miliion would be spent over the next six months to ease 
Cuba's unemployment. He also said that the Agrarian Reform would spend $100 
million in a year to boost the island's agriculture. Finance Minister Lépez Fres- 
quet announced that the government was going to collect a blanket 3% income tax 
on all salaries, large and small, to help finance work for the nation's 700,000 
unemployed. 


Cuba imporis more rice than any other Latin American country (98% coming 
from the United States). In the first three months of 1959, it imported 41,000 tons 
as compared with 46,000 tons during the same period in 1958. According to the 
National Association of Rice Growers, Cuba should be able to produce enough rice 
for its own consumption within a year. Negotiations were under way for the sale 
of 900,000 dozen eggs to Venezuela, thus obtaining the dollars needed for the ac- 
quisition of machinery and agricultural equipment and alleviating the current sur- 
plus egg problem. 


The Cuban Government ordered oil refineries to cut the wholesale price of 
gasoline five cents per gallon and increase the retail price by one cent to 33 cents 
per gallon, in an attempt to finance minimum wages of $85 a month for filling sta- 
tion and garage workers. The Batista regime had set the $85 minimum, but many 
of the 12,000 workers received only $30 or $40 per month because employers in- 
sisted that they could not pay more. In collaboration with the Banco de Fomento 
Agrfcola e Industrial de Cuba, General Electric was planning to invest $3 million 
in a factory for electric and fluorescent bulbs. More than 250 Cubans would be 
employed in the plant, which would be the first in a series of such projects. 


Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana said Congress would wait until next 
year to consider extending the U.S. Sugar Act because of the unrest and uncer- 
tainty in Cuba. On July 22, the world sugar price was 2.55 cents per pound, the 
lowest in 18 years, because of the large supply and growing world concern over 
Cuba's selling policies. The minimum "fair" price for sugar was considered to 
be 3.25 cents per pound. According to the International Sugar Council, the only 
course of action appeared to be a voluntary holdback by major exporting countries, 
notably Cuba, which has the bulk of the world's sugar surplus. Cuban exports up 
to July 11 were reported at 2,468,955 Spanish long tons, against 3,303,852 tons in 
the same period last year. The need for foreign exchange and capital in Cuba, 
coupled with reports of dumping of sugar reserves, had undermined confidence in 
Cuba's sugar-marketing program and had encouraged potential buyers to withdraw 
from the market or to purchase only at low prices. 
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Violence continued in Port-au-Prince when Jean Magloire, Minister of the 
Interior and of National Defense, was wounded in the back and legs by grenade 
fragments. It was believed that the grenade was thrown by the political enemies 
of President Francois Duvelier's government. More violence occurred when a 
bomb exploded in a garden next to the Cabane Choucoune, a Haitian nightclub; no 
one w2s injured. Forty-two persons were seriously wounded when 2 bomb wes 
huried into the midst of a traditional religious celebration held on the Eve of Ste. 
Anne. Warnings that bombings would continue were broadcast from Venezuela by 
Duvalier's foes, in an attempt to destroy Haiti's tourist trade and add thereby to 
the President's many economic problems. Jacques Deschamps, a partner in the 
leading Haitian publishing firm of Henri Deschamps, was granted asylum in the 
Argentine Embassy. Deschamps was released from jailin April after a bomb 
plot in which his brother was aiso reportedly involved. 


Duvelier's regime was accused of corruption end of violent repressive meas- 
ures by two of his former supporters--Senator Jean David, who was forced into 
exile on June 30, and Edmund Sylvain, who was the Haitian United Nations delegate 
until February 19. They reported that they were conferring with three opposition 
groups to establish a coalition zimed at removing Duvalier from office by mobiliz- 
ing nationai and international opinion, and at holding democratic elections. These 
opposition groups were led by ex-Provisioncl President Daniel Fignoié, former 
presidential candidate Louis Dejoie, and Gaston Jumelle, brother of the late pres- 
idential candidate Clément Jumelle. A new group called "Haitian Workers in 
Exile" was formed by three labor leaders and followers of Jumelle--N«thanzel 
Michel, former Haitian representative of the Organizaci6n Regionai Interameri- 
cano de Trabajadores (ORIT), Lyderic Bonaventure, and Frederick J. Philippe. 
This group would be affiliated with ORIT and would continue to function in exile 
until the return of democratic government to Haiti. 


The threat of invasion spread throughout Haiti, particularly after the attacks 
on the Dominican Republic. A practical way to invade the Dominican Republic 
would be through the weak Haitian defenses. Generalissimo Trujillo realized this 
and stationed war planes and ships along the Hzitian coast. He also made his 
ground forces ready for an immediate attack. Haitians complained that the Domini- 
can spies in their country numbered more than their own entire secret police force. 
Jean Magloire warned that the Haitian Government was on the alert for invasion 

by anti-Trujillo forces. He said that "an invasion is the same as a grenede: nobody 
knows when it is going to come."" U.S. warships were believed to have deterred 
an invasion of Haiti from Cuba. Although these ships may not have been sent into 
the Caribbean specifically to stop any invasions, they would clearly have a deter- 
rent effect. The destroyers were to alert the shore defenses of Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic if trouble were sighted, but they were not to take part in open 
hostilities. Clément Barbot, private secretary to President Duvalier, said that 
Haiti relied heavily on the United States and the Organization of American States 
(OAS) to maintain peace in the Caribbean. President Eisenhower also took ihe po- 
sition that conflicts should be resolved by the OAS, but that organization was so 
torn by rival factions and jealousies itself that its capacity to act was limited. 


Because of the danger of invasion, the U.S. Ambassador to Haiti discouraged U.S. 
citizens from travel to Haiti. 


The Haitian Government, in an effort to eliminate widespread illiteracy, en- 
couraged the famous Mexican system of having every literate citizen instruct at 
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least one illiterate person to read and write. President Duvalier set an example 
by teaching his own servants to read and write. During a recent visit to the United 
States, Father Papiller, newly appointed Minister of Education, appealed to U.S. 
school children to help Haitian children by gifts of pens, pencils, erasers, black- 

boards, crayons, and chalk. Father Papiller also urged a cultural agreement with 
the United States for an exchange of teachers. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Half-hearted was Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo's adulation and only 
slightly more enthusiastic his opposition. The opposition, according to Time mag- 
azine, came mostly from the middle and upper classes, about a quarter of the 2.8 
million total population. 'These people travel and have a broader knowledge; they 
hate to take orders. They live well but insecurely,"' explained a foreign resident 
in Ciudad Trujillo to a Time correspondent. Few of them were willing to jump 
from passive opposition to active rebellion by joining the underground at home or 
one of the exile groups abroad. They feared that revolution might lead to violent 
Castro-style measures against themselves. La Trinitaria, a secret patriotic so- 
ciety founded in 1838 to free the country from Haiti, was reportedly revived as 
part of the anti- Trujillo underground. 


The Dominican rebels revealed their program in Havana. Dr. Juan Isidro 
Jiménez Grull6n, a 56-year-old physician and philosophy professor, was the rank- 
ing member of the Dominican Revolutionary Movement's executive committee. In 
an interview in Havana, he said that the movement was made up of four main exile 
groups, with centers in New York City, Miami, San Juan (Puerto Rico), and Ca- 
racas. He said that there were no Communists in the movement, and that contrary 
to the contention of the Trujillo regime, the rebels hoped for the cooperation of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The movement favored land reform but with particular 
emphasis on the redistribution of the immense holdings of Trujillo, his relatives, 
and his friends. Other rebel leaders in Havana said that since there was no land 
shortage in the Dominican Republic, it probably would not be necessary to break 

up the holdings of those not identified with the Trujillo regime. According to the 
New York Times, data available in the Dominican Republic indicated that Trujillo 
owned 70% of the sugar land and most of the sugar mills. Sugar accounted for 60% 
of the Dominican exports. The Dominican rebel leaders appeared more moderate 
than Cuba's Fidel Castro; they emphasized the differences between Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic and warned that there should not be a dogmatic imitation of 
Castro's practices in their country. The full rebel program included: revision of _ 
the land law and cancellation of all deeds obtained by fraud or violence; revision 

of all concessions harmful to the national interest which had been granted to foreign 
and Dominican capital by Trujillo; development of national industry and the recog- 
nition of the right to strike; establishment of a provisional government that would 
launch the rebels' program within two years; and the election of an assembly to 
draft a new constitution. 


Observers thought that the prevalence of corruption was one of the greatest 
evils of the Trujillo regime. For a company or an individual businessman to ob- 
tain government contracts, it was often necessary to pay a "commission" to a high 
official or well-placed friend of the administration. In some instances, under-the- 
table fees might run as high as 25% to 30% of the overall cost of the project. Al- 
most half of the national budget of $150 million was earmarked for a "special fund" 
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for which no accounting was available. Although Trujillo and his family controlled 
many key economic activities, most of the graft and influence peddling were as- 
cribed to a group of his friends in important positions. Some observers doubted if 
the dictator himself realized how extensive the corruption was and how much harm 
it was doing to the national economy. "Trujillo might be the victim of his friends, " 


a Dominican observer remarked in a recent conversation with Tad Szulc of the New 
York Times. 


Revulsion against corrupt practices in all phases of economic activities ap- 
peared important in turning influential groups in the Dominican Republic against 
Trujillo. There were indications that some of the Roman Catholic clergy were 
joining his opponents. Some Dominican priests had been refusing recently to in- 
clude in their sermons laudatory references to the regime. Dominican Senator 
Rafael SAnchez of La Altagracia Province was said to have resigned after learning 
that his son was among the rebels killed in the June invasion attempts. Other sons 
of well-known families were also killed taking part in the invasion, and this would 
presumably increase opposition to the regime. 


The Dominican Embassy in Washington denied that the Dominican Republic 
had dropped its charges before the Organization of American States (OAS) that 
Cuba and Venezuela were plotting an invasion of Dominican territory (HAR, XII: 
324). Virgilio Dfaz Ord6fiez, Dominican representative in the OAS said that he had 
merely withdrawn his nation's request that the "Organ of Consultation, '' provided 
for in the Rio Treaty, be convoked to investigate the charges; this meant that the 
OAS was not being asked to investigate. 


The Dominican Republic was denounced by the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation for forcing New York Times correspondent Tad Szulc to leave the country 
or face a suit for slander. The suit followed Mr. Szulc's account of the mysterious 
death of Ram6n Marrero Aristy, Minister of Labor. Marrero Aristy was the most 
liberal figure in Trujillo's government; and when he died in an "auto accident," it 
was assumed that he had been assassinated. The suit against Szule was preferred 
by a Dominican general who had been the subject of a previous article. 


The Dominican Republic's 1959 peanut crop was 6% greater than the record 
crop of 1958 and three times the 1950-54 annual average. Peanuts were 2 good 


money crop, and tobacco farmers planted peanuts this spring because of the dry 
weather. 


PUERTO RICO 


Some delicate problems of politics as well as of constitutional law were 
raised by Puerto Rico's pending proposal for redefinition of its status as a "com- 
monwealth." In 1952 the island acquired a form of self-government that some 
claimed ito be irrevocable except by its own consent, while others hotly disputed 
this view. The new proposal, backed by Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn, asked the 
U.S. Congress to spell out this relationship by enacting "Articles of Permanent 
Association of the Peoples of Puerto Rico with the United States.'' Among other 
things the articles would prohibit forever the collection of federai income taxes in 
Puerto Rico, permit the commonwealth government to set its own debt limit, and 
freeze Puerto Rico into a customs union with the United States while permitting 
special trade advantages for the island in certain cases. The statute also would 
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make permanent such arrangements as common currency, common citizenship, 
common military service, the island's internal self-government, and Puerto Rican 
nonvoting representation in the U.S. House of Representatives. Governor Mufioz 
Marin contended that the legislation now pending would add little that was new but 
would clarify a relationship that already existed. He wanted a permanent recogni- 
tion of the island's commonwealth status to impede opposition factions that con- 
tinued to demand either independence or statehood (HAR, XII: 269-70, 324). 


At an initial hearing in Washington on the bill, Senator Henry M. Jackson 
of Washington, who had been the floor leader in charge of the Alaskan and Hawai- 
ian statehood bills and was currently Territorial Subcommittee chairman, raised 
some fundamental questions. Firstly, Puerto Rico seemed to be seeking a pre- 
ferred position in which it would enjoy all the rights and privileges of being a 
state but bear substantially less of the burden. The island's exemption from fed- 
eral income taxes and partial exemption from federal minimum wage laws gave it 
an advantage in competing for industrial plants. Special tariff arrangements 
could give it additional advantages. Secondly, Jackson wondered if it would be a 
sound public policy for Congress to surrender in perpetuity its right to legislate 
in broad fields concerning Puerto Rico. This feature of the legislation clashed 
with the well-established principle that one Congress should not tie the hands of 
its successors. Representative Wayne N. Aspinall of Colorado, chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, said bluntly, 'What Congress cre- 
ates Congress can destroy.'' Mufioz Marfn and his lawyers had been insisting that 
irrevocability was already an accomplished fact and that the relationship between 
the federal government and the commonwealth was already one that could not be 
altered except with Puerto Rican popular consent. Only reluctantly did the gover- 
nor submit his proposal to a legal analysis to determine its constitutionality. 


Mason Sears, U.S. representative on the U.N. Information Committee for 
non-selfgoverning territories, said that the Puerto Rican Constitution was "in the 
nature of a compact between the American People and the Puerto Rican People... 
A compact, as you know, is far stronger than a treaty. . . A treaty can usually be 
denounced by either party, whereas a compact cannot be denounced by either party 
unless it has the permission of the other."' As matters stood, the United States 
could be acutely embarrassed internationally if it withdrew the power of self- 
government from Puerto Rico. 


Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico introduced legislation calling for a 
referendum in Puerto Rico on whether the island wanted to become the 51st state. 
The bill did not promise that Congress would admit the island, but Senator Chavez 
said he hoped a majority of Puerto Ricans would vote for statehood. The legisla- 
tion raised the question of whether Congress could order Puerto Rico to hold a 

ballot. President Eisenhower vetoed a Puerto Rican public housing bill which was 
passed by Congress. He said it was too costly, was defective, and would do more 
harm than good. 


As the sugar harvest season drew to a close, there was a gradual decline in 
the demand for sugar, and retail sales were easing perceptibly. Otherwise busi- 
ness conditions were considered favorable, and the island gave every indication of 
being in the midst of a booming economy. Building construction continued apace 

in both the residential and industrial fields. More new businesses were planning 
to establish plants on the island, as the government's industrial development pro- 
gram enjoyed one of its most successful years. Governor Mufioz Marfn granted 
tax exemption for 13 new companies to begin business on the island. This would 
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create almost 10,000 new jobs and pump greater purchasing power in the form of 
wages into the insular economy. The Puerto Rican House of Representatives 
approved a budget of $182.3 million for fiscal 1960, $9.2 million higher than for 
fiscal 1958; the Department of Education was granted 37% of the total. The U.S. 
Departments of the Treasury, Commerce, and Defense were considering the pro- 
posal of the Puerto Rican Government to establish a free commercial zone in the 
county of Mayagliez. The Oil Imports Administration was expected to ease re- 
strictions on oil imports to Puerto Rico. The island's oil industry is split into 
two major camps: the refining companies, which want to import more foreign 
crude to process for shipment to the mainland; and the marketers, who seek 
greater product imports into Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rican per capita income reached a high of $469. This was the high- 
est in Latin America except for Venezuela. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


A decisive victory in the Jamaica general election was won by Norman Man- 
ley's People's National Party (PNP), which secured 30 of the 45 seats. The 
Jamaica Labour Party (JLP) of Alexander Bustamante won 15 seats. Among their 
defeated former members were Edwin Allen and Hugh Shearer, island supervisor 
of the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union. The mandate to the government party 
for a further 5-year term was clear and definite. Though the polling was quiet 
with few incidents, the elections as a whole were the most boisterous in Jamaica's 
recent political history. With both parties in agreement that Jamaica must secure 
radical alteration of the federal constitution, the election was fought largely upon 
local issues. The prosperity of the island and greatly increased national revenue 
coupled with wage increases told heavily in favor of the government party, whose 
- election literature was effective. The brochure Your PNP Government was a 
striking example of literature setting out in detail the government's record. 


Hooliganism marred the contest in many parts of the island, with party feel- 
ing at high pitch. Political meetings in the Kingston area were suspended for some 
days by party leaders in consultation with the police after outbreaks of violence. 
The suspension extended to the country districts, where barrister Vivian Blake, 

a leading PNP thember, suffered a blow on the ear and had his car damaged when 
campaigning in St. Mary; Bustamante was alleged to have been involved in brawls 
in Trelawny and Lionel Town. Violence again erupted in Kingston when gangs 
taking part in a PNP victory parade swarmed into the Bustamante Industrial Trade 
Union headquarters to do considerable damage. 


The Trinidad Guardian commented that Manley's victory was a clear man- 
date not only for the development of Jamaica but for the protection of Jamaica's 
interests in the federal context. The Trinidad Chronicle said that his success 
meant that there was less likelihood of the Federation falling apart in the near 
future. The Chronicle also deplored the use of firearms as an ugly feature of this 
campaign, adding that violence and intimidation were no part of democracy. The 
Jamaica Gleaner said that the part taken in the general election by government em- 
ployees broke the British tradition of keeping aloof from politics. The Gleaner 
said that this participation would invite reprisals in the civil service if another 
party assumed the reins of government. A well-placed observer wrote: "The 
elections had moments of violence and even sudden death, but on the whole the 
position could have been much worse. I think it fair to say that although both 
sides were guilty of acts of violence, PNP supporters were usually the aggres- 
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sors. JLP speeches generally were of better quality and without abuse of 
opponents. Good use was made of newspapers and radio broadcasting for elec- 
tioneering. The JLP made a mistake in relying too much on the Federal issues, in 
which the mass of voters were not interested." 


Examples of stresses within the British Commonwealth which may become 
serious in the future occurred during July. As a protest against the racial policy 
of South Africa, the Jamaica Government placed all goods from South Africa under 
a trade ban. In 1958 imports from South Africa amounted to under one quarter of 
a million pounds, while exports from Jamaica to South Africa equalled £14,000. 
Eric Louw, South Africa External Affairs Minister, claimed that the ban constituted 
an interference in the domestic affairs of his country since the reason given had 
been South Africa's racial policy. He added that, if the boycott were successful, 
among the first to suffer would be the Bantus in the Union. A Colonial Office 
spokesman said that Colonial Secretary Alan Lennox- Boyd deprecated the ban as 
discriminating against another member of the Commonwealth because of that coun- 
try's domestic politics. The Jamaica Daily Gleaner queried editorially the wisdom 
of the ban and said it was frightening to think that the island's external affairs 
might be influenced by election expediency. Sir Grantley Adams in his capacity as 
first vice-president of the Federal Labour Party signed a resolution which was sent 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies deprecating the political situation in Ny- 
asaland and advocating racial equality. 


Speaking in the Canadian House of Commons, George MclIlwraith, former 
Liberal Parliamentary Assistant for Trade, said that trade with the West Indies 
was of abnormal importance to Canada's seaboard provinces in view of their de- 
pressed economic state. He felt that Canada was not contributing its share toward 
the capital development of the West Indies, he added. 


Commenting editorially on the relationship between the West Indies units and 
the federal government, the London Times remarked that the latter had so far 
drawn little of its power from the center, "being propelled like a hoop largely by 
sporadic action on the circumference." An article from Venture reprinted by The 
West Indian Economist suggested that the West Indies relationship with the Latin 
American republics had always been colored by the fact of being considered colo- 
nies instead of part of the Americas. An independent West Indies should be able 
to reap the benefits of the Pan American association, instead of having to depend 
too much upon marginal benefits negotiated by United Kingdom diplomatic missions 
which naturally considered the interest of the U.K. as paramount. 


Federal Deputy Prime Minister Carl La Corbiniere announced a Swiss offer 
to his government of a £10 million sterling loan which he claimed was a tribute to 
confidence in the Federation. He did not divulge whether the offer had been accepted. 


Hints at future trade with Russia and other members of the Soviet bloc were 
made by William Seivwright, Minister of Agriculture, in reference to the possibil- 
ity that West Indian negotiations with the British Government over citrus might 
break down. He added that the Federation citrus delegation in London was fighting 
with its back to the wall. 


The announcement that the First National City Bank of New York would open 
a branch in Kingston during 1959 was an example of U.S. interest. in West Indian 
trade. Previously, banking had been in the hands of British and Canadian institu- 
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tions, with some local savings banks. This followed a previous announcement 
that the newly-formed Bank of London and Montreal would open in the island. 


In an address at a seminar of the University College of the West Indies, 
Harold Braham, general manager of the Jamaica Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, said that in 1958 for the first time the manufacturing industry in the island 
had bested agriculture as a contributor to the gross domestic product (GDP). It 
was estimated that the GDP in that year had increased by more than 430 million 
to a total of £ 221.5 million, to which manufacturing contributed £ 27.2 million 
and agriculture £ 26.4 million. He described the development of industry as an 
attempt to meet the threat of too little food and too many people. 


On July 3 it was announced that the police crisis which had caused Under 
Secretary of State Julian Amery to go to Trinidad (HAR, XII: 326) had been set- 
tled by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who agreed to transfer police con- 
trol from the Chief Secretary to the Minister of Home Affairs, in response to the 
demand of Premier Eric Williams. This solution had been arrived at with the 
agreement of opposition members who considered the safeguards sufficient. The 
general conclusion was that Williams had at last recognized the necessity of con- 
sulting the opposition party over constitutional changes. 


A Venezuelan good will mission led by Governor Tejera Parfs of the state of 
Sucre was welcomed to Trinidad by Premier Williams. Solomon Lutchman, the 
West Indies vice-consul in Venezuela, during an official visit to the federal capital 
said that there was a growing awareness among Venezuelan businessmen and gov- 


ernment officials of the new Federation, and that his office was flooded with in- 
quiries. 


Trouble erupted in British Guiana when Edward Cassels, a retired British 
civil servant from Malaya, was sent to take over the position of Postmaster Gen- 
eral which had been filled temporarily by a Guianese, Charles Deane. Cassels' 
arrival was the signal for protest meetings and a strongly worded resolution cul- 
minating in a march of civil servants through the streets of Georgetown, as a 
prelude to a strike. At the last minute, the government capitulated, Deane being 


allowed to keep his position, while the new post of Director of Posts and Telegraphs 
was created for Cassels. 


The controversy between Forbes Burnham and majority party leader Cheddi 
Jagan of British Guiana continued, with the former claiming that his disagreement 
stemmed from Jagan's desire for "harebrained separation" for British Guiana as 


a separate country, whereas he himself wished it to become part of a larger and 
more viable West Indies. 


A delegation to the Colonial Office of representatives of the British Virgin 
Islands who are not members of the West Indian Federation, reaffirmed the de- 
sire of this territory to remain directly under the British Crown. 
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The Venezuelan Government once again felt the necessity of assuring the 
nation and the world that the foundations of the popularly-elected administration 
of R6mulo Betancourt were far from crumbling. The almost comic reports emit- 
ted daily by the Dominican radio continued to forecast the imminent downfall of 
the Betancourt government; and rumors of revolt, invasion, and cabinet crises 
initiated by Venezuelan factions which would prosper under a dictatorial regime, 
continued to excite the gullible. Adding to the general dissemination of misinfor- 
mation were several newspapers which specialized in attributing unwarranted 
national transcendency to problems of a state or municipal nature. However, 
with all of the evidence in, it appeared that during July President Betancourt's 
leadership became stronger, and the ties of the government's three-party coalition 
even more unifying. 


The case against ex-dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez was finally filed in the 
Venezuelan federal court. Charges of malfeasance and criminal acts ranging from 
peculation to involvement in murders were listed on 3,000 pages and eight rolls of 
microfilm. The federal court was to decide whether or not to issue a warrant for 
the arrest (and request extradition) of the former dictator. Pérez Jiménez had 
been living in Miami, Florida (HAR, XII: 36, 155), since he was overthrown in 
January 1958. Trials of 22 ex-members of the Pérez Jiménez secret police were 
begun, with charges against the defendants ranging from the illegal possession of 
arms to torture'and murder. The prosecution asked for the maximum prison term 
of 30 years. Venezuela has no death penalty. 


Accusations and counter-accusations were made before the Organization of 
American States (OAS) by the governments of the Dominican Republic and Vene- 
zuela. Venezuela, charging the government of Rafael L. Trujillo with genocide, 
asked that the Dominican Republic be excluded from the OAS. The Venezuelan 
Foreign Ministry claimed the support of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Honduras, Panama, and Peru in its anti-Trujillo position. 
The Dominican Republic in turn charged Venezuela before the OAS with fomenting 
trouble in the Caribbean and asked that an OAS investigating committee be formed 
to look into the situation in Venezuela and Cuba. In reaction to this proposal, 
President Betancourt declared that if the OAS, in deference to the request and be- 
cause of the false and undocumented accusations of a decades-old dictatorship, de- 
cided to investigate a ''regime like that of Venezuela, born of suffrage and respect- 
ful of civilized norms of national and international behavior, that investigating 
commission would not be allowed to set foot on Venezuelan soil." In the opinion of 
at least a few in Venezuela, the forthcoming meeting of foreign ministers in Santi- 
ago, Chile, was a plan sponsored by the United States ''to pull Trujillo's chestnuts 
from the fire.'' In the words of Acci6n DemocrAtica (AD) congressman Domingo 
Alberto Rangel, the only meeting that should be held would be one "to investigate 
the crimes and violations committed in Santo Domingo by Trujillo against fighters 
for democracy." In contrast to the growling policy toward the Dominican Republic, 
the groundwork was being laid for the establishment within 1959 of diplomatic re- 
lations with Yugoslavia. Caracas was visited by a good will delegation led by 
Vladimir Popovic, a member of the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council and of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav Communist League. Popovic said that his 
country was interested in establishing a trade treaty with Venezuela in order to 
buy Venezuelan products, particularly iron and oil, and to utilize the Venezuelan 
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market for Yugoslav products. It was also recommended by a congressional com- 
mittee that the Soviet Union and Communist China be officially recognized. The 
chief opposition to this proposal came from Rafael Caldera, leader of the COPEI 
(Christian Socialists) and former presidential candidate. 


Finance Minister José Antonio Mayobre declared in a radio and television 
broadcast on July 30 that Venezuela's economic future was one of increasing pros- 
perity. He announced that government income from industrial and agricultural 
sources during 1958 was greater than that of the boom year 1957, and added opti- 
mistically that the situation would improve even more when the government began 
its planned billion-bolfvar public works program which would be a "tonic to indus- 
try and commerce." Despite Mayobre's rose-colored economic landscapes, there 
existed a few problems with which Venezuela was confronted in July. Labor dis- 
‘putes and unemployment continued to be an almost constant source of irritation as 
new grievances cropped up to replace those solved and new strikes took the place 
of those resolved. The strike among the employees of the General Rubber Com- 
pany (HAR, XII: 330), supported by other rubber workers and by 15,000 members 
of the chemical and pharmaceutical workers' union, was finally settled through 
government mediation at the end of July. As the Orinoco Mining Company settled 
the problem of employee medical benefits, workers in the government steel plant, 
Siderirgica Venezolana, threatened to walk out in a wage dispute. Several oil 
companies were also plagued by strikes and anti-firing demands (HAR, XII: 274, 
329). Thirty-five thousand members of the construction workers' union demon- 
strated in Caracas in an attempt to effect the rehiring of 950 workers laid off 
public works projects in the Federal District. Large demonstrations were held 
by the unemployed in Barcelona, Anzodtegui State, and in Cumané4, Sucre State. 

In Barcelona it was necessary to call out the National Guard to quell the mob, 
which shouted, ''We are hungry. . . We want work!" in front of the state capital 
buildings. A glimmer of relief came for the unemployed of the Caracas area with 
the announcement that 1,000 workers would be hired by the automobile assembly 
industry for the production of 1960 models. 


Washington sources claimed that the United States was urgently searching 
for a way to extricate itself from the difficult position which resulted when it set 
import quotas on all oil producers shipping to the United States and then lifted the 
restrictions in the case of Canada (HAR, XII: 155, 215, 274). Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., said that it was con- 
ceivable that the United States might find it difficult to obtain the needed Venezuelan 
oil if Venezuela were to sign contracts with other buyers. It was reported that the 


U.S. State Department planned to offer Caracas a concrete oil program in the near 
future. 


Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso stated that 
Venezuela would insist on producing only as much oil as its needs dictated and that 
production quotas would be set by the government and not by the oil companies. The 
practice would be primarily one of conservation but would also keep the market 
from being flooded and would help to maintain oil prices. Pérez Alfonso said that 
studies were under way to fix the quotas but in the meantime the overall limits 
would be set at about two million barrels daily. He also announced that a National 
Oil Company would be instituted in September with a capitalization of 30 million 
bolfvares, formed of private and government capital. He did not disclose which 
source would supply the greater amount of the capital. The Minister added that 

the next step would be the formation of a national oil tanker fleet. 
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In order to assure the nation the oppertunity of taking better advantage of its 
mineral resources, the government created a 30-kilometer- wide national mineral 
reserve strip along the Orinoco River from Tucupita, Delta Amacuro Territory, ' 
to the Meta River on the Colombian border. The national reserve was set up to 
facilitate the exploration and exploitation of iron ore to determine if it could be 
developed commercially. 


The Orinoco Mining Company, a subsidiary of U.S. Steel, announced the dis- 
covery of a new method of using natural gas to produce metallurgic coke for the 
reduction of iron ore. This was hailed in government and private circles as a 
great discovery for a country such as Venezuela, rich in iron and natural gas re- 
sources but poor in high quality coal. The Venezuelan Government was invited to 
send a mission of experts to U.S. Steel's Pittsburgh laboratories, where the dis- 
covery was made, in order to study the new procedure and its results. The pro- 
cess was said to be not only more efficient but less costly than the method, now 
being used in Venezuela, of reducing iron ore with electrical energy. 


The government opened an investigation into iron prices charged in Venezuela 
over the past five years. According to representatives of the Ministries of Mines 
and Hydrocarbons and of Finance, taxes paid by the Orinoco Mining Company and 
Iron Mines of Venezuela, a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel, were not equal to the 
tax fraction of the profit which should have resulted from ore production had the 
current market prices been charged. Government sources indicated that the two 
companies had charged their parent organizations less than market prices, thus 
apparently lowering their own profits and the amount to be paid in taxes. It was 
announced that the investigation would last 40 days: and if the ministries’ suspi- 
cions proved to be true, back taxes amounting to "dozens of millions" of bolfvares 
would be collected by the government. 


On July 23 an agrarian reform bill was introduced before Congress. The 
bill, termed "neither leftist nor rightist but simply just": by Minister of Agricul- 
ture Victor Jiménez Landfnez was expected to produce a "legal, peaceful, and 
orderly land reform." The 21-billion-bolfvar plan called for the construction of 
some 2,000 kilometers of highways and 10 000 farm homes, rural schools, and 
sanitation centers. The present administration was supposed to have distributed 
already 360,000 hectares among 5 000 families: but 30,000 more families were 
reportedly in need of government assistance. Lands to be distributed would be 
taken from government reserves and from expropriations. There would be no ex- 
propriation of private estates unless they were unproductive, and no mrerecasd 
tion against foreigners. 


COLOMBIA 


Although President Alberto Lleras Camargo's second year in office did not 
officially begin until August 7, it essentially got under way on July 20 when Con- 
gress convened in its second regular session for 1959. The legislators were im- 
mediately faced with a number of pressing problems. Principal among these was 
the second and deciding vote in ratification or rejection of the Constitutional amend- 
ment that would legalize alternation of political parties in the Presidency for the 
next three terms (i.e. until 1974). This proposed amendment originated as a bi- 
partisan pact following the overthrow of the Rojas Pinilla dictatorship, its purpose 
being to eliminate violent political rivalry and to establish peace and mutual under- 
standing between the Liberal and the Conservative parties. Although it was gen- 
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erally conceded that the measure would be approved, loud objections were heard 
from the left-wing Liberal UPN (Uni6n Popular Nacional) and from the Ospinista 
Conservative group (followers of Mariano Ospina Pérez) that recently declared 
itself in open opposition to the National Front (HAR, XII: 332). These factions 
held that the alternation arrangement would remove from the people for 16 years 
the right to democratic presidential selection and that it would rely to an unreal- 
istic extent on absolute party discipline. The latter point seemed to be borne out 
by the fact of current party divisions. Dissenting Conservative groups controlled 
19% of the Congress; and if Liberal dissenters were to join them on certain issues, 
the two together might conceivably muster enough power to block National Front 
legislation (which must have a 2/3 majority vote for approval), thus seriously en- 
dangering Lleras Camargo's extensive program of constitutional and economic re- 
form, including even the alternation amendment itself. Laureano G6mez, Con- 
servative leader whose followers have solidly supported the National Front, was 
certain that if the alternation amendment passed he would have enough power within 
his party to overcome dissenters in next year's Congressional elections, and thus 
consolidate his stand in the selection of the next Presidential candidate, who must, 
under the pending reform, be a Conservative. 


A second item on the legislative calendar slated for early consideration was 
the proposed modification of Article 121 of the National Constitution, which would 
restrict the President's power during a state of siege. By giving Congress the 
authority to submit to the Supreme Court consideration of any presidential decree 
it considered unjust, the proposed change was designed to eliminate the possibil- 
ity of the Chief Executive's setting himself up as a dictator in the course of a na- 
tional emergency. This revision had formerly received preliminary appreval in 
a bi-partisan agreement. A third bill of major importance scheduled to go before 
Congress in July concerned the authority to contract loans totaling $200 million in 
order to finance the completion and expansion of such basic works as the Atlantic 
Railroad, the Paz del Rfo steel mill, and other industries; the construction and 
enlargement of electrical plants, acquisition of railroad rolling stock and road 
maintenance equipment; the development of better sea and airport facilities; the 
development of the Cauca and Magdalena River valleys (dam programs, irrigation, 
and drainage); the acquisition of agricultural machinery and storage plants; and 
other long-range projects. In addition to new legislation, the Congress faced 
more than a hundred bills left over from their last session when much precious 
legislative time was devoted to the trial of Gustavo Rojas Pinilla (HAR, XII: 38, 
102, 156, 216). 


The national Conservative directorate, under the leadership of Laureano 
Gé6mez, sent circular leiters to all areas of Colombia outlining and explaining the 
new socio-economic platform to be adopted by Conservatives. The plan touched 
on such broad points as national production, bank legislation, electrical develop- 
ment, land distribution, and national education. In addition, the letter analyzed 
the role of political parties in a cooperative system such as that characterized by 
the National Front, explaining that by operating jointly, neither Liberals nor Con- 
servatives were abandoning their individual political doctrines, nor had they been 
forced to set aside their own plans for national progress until the end of the 16-year 
agreement, at which time the majority would again rule. Rather, the best of each 
party's thinking was being combined into workable programs that would meet with 
mutual satisfaction. G6mez insisted that, until Colombia was again firmly 
grounded politically and economically, party interests must be set aside in order 
to guide all efforts toward achievement of the common purpose. As the new ses- 
sion of Congress opened, it was generally conceded, perhaps as a result of this 
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letter and the new platform, that the Laureanistas were gaining strength, espe- 
cially in the provinces where the Conservative masses were beginning to place 

more faith in the party as it became more apparent to them that their leaders had 
not, as they had feared, sold out to the Liberals. 


Among lesser Conservative factions, there was some minor shifting of po- 
sition. It was rumored that Jorge Leyva's group might be leaning toward support 
of Laureano G6mez, especially after announcement of the new "Social Platform, "' 
but this was emphatically denied by the Leyvista directing junta. It was believed, 
however, that Leyva's faction had decided against any sanction of the Ospinistas' 
open break with the government in June, which had been followed by the withdrawal 
of their representation in government positions (HAR, XII: 332). A number of 
Ospinistas also felt that this drastic move on the part of their directorate was 
sheer political suicide, and some mutinied in the belief that political advantage 
rather than party principles had become uppermost in their leaders' minds. 

Jorge Leyva, meanwhile, was penalized by the Supreme Court for refusing to 
testify regarding the military coup of June 13, 1953, which facilitated the rise to 
power of ex-dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla (HAR, VI: 6, 24). This came about in 
the course of the Court's investigation of the crime of subversion committed by 
Rojas when he took power. Leyva was given a five-day prison sentence, which he 
appealed and was permitted to serve at his home under police guard. 


Presidential activities in July, in addition to opening the new session of 
Congress, included the appointment of Préspero Carbonell, a Laureanista Con- 
servative, to the directorship of the Office of Rehabilitation. He was to share the 
position with the Liberal G6mez Pinzé6n, thus furthering the National Front's bi- 
partisan ideology. A new administrative organization, the Civil Service, was in- 
augurated with the former presidential lawyer Francisco Tafur Morales as its head. 


In mid-July, President Lleras Camargo made known his findings as arbiter 
in the nation-wide bank strike that took place on June 8, 9, and 10 (HAR, XII: 331). 
New minimum salaries for bank employees were set up on two separate scales, 250 
and 350 pesos monthly being the minimum respectively for unskilled and skilled 
workers in banks located in the principal cities of the nation, and 200 and 300 pesos 
the minimum in banks in other cities. Pay raises were arranged on a sliding scale. 
Increases in annual bonuses were granted, home loans were made available to bank 
employees at interest no higher than 4% annually, career employees were guaran- 
teed opportunity for advancement in the event of vacancies in positions superior to 
their own, and the controversial ''reserve clause" was modified to require a longer 
period of notice prior to termination of employment through dismissal. Numerous 
medical and social benefits were denied, ample salary adjustments apparently be- 
ing preferred to other types of aid. 


Although the bank employees were presumably satisfied with the settlement 
of their demands, the general labor situation in Colombia remained tense. The 
city of Bogot4 was without meat for several days as the result of an effort by 
slaughterers to force the government to allow a 20% rise in meat prices, and La- 

_ bor Minister Otto Morales Benftez took part in conferences to end labor differences 

at Aluminios Colombia, Tejicéndor (a textile plant), and Icollantas (a tire concern). 

President Lleras Camargo expressed concern over the growing bitterness between 

management and labor, which seemed to arise from differences in the interpreta- 

tion of the "termination of contract" clauses in the labor code. Trade unions main- 
tained that the "reserve clause" (which allows termination of contracts by either 
party without statement of cause at any time when prior notice is given), although 
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introduced for the purpose of safeguarding the interests of one party in the event 
of irregularities being committed by the other party, was a constant threat to the 
worker and should therefore be removed from the code. The President believed 
it was necessary to compromise and find a formula allowing for the employers to 
be able to dismiss workers when there existed valid reasons for it and at the same 
time protecting workers against arbitrary decisions. He aiso stated that, while 
the right to strike is recognized in the Constitution, the administration cannot ac- 


cept the belief that this right extends to sympathy strikes affecting a region or the 
whole country. 


Torrential downpours occasioned floods throughout Colombia in the opening 
days of July. One of the worst disasters in the country's recent history occurred 
when the Combeima River rushed out of its banks and carried away the village of 
Juntas, in Tolima Department near Ibagué. Victims were feared to number nearly 
300. Damage to coffee plantations and other crops in the area was great, and 

many head of livestock were drowned. Agricultural losses due to flooding also 

ran high in the Magdalena and Cauca River valleys in central Colombia as well as 
in areas of the eastern plains and in Pacific coastal regions, and serious flooding 
occurred in several areas of the extensive Bogoté savannah. 


Although unprovoked murders and plundering by bandit gangs continued in the 
provinces in July, the record was much improved over that of the preceding month. 
Two violent deaths from among the ranks of prominent urban society brought the 
gravity of the situation much closer to the hearts of indifferent city dwellers who 
had long remained passive in the face of attacks on anonymous peasants. Military 
action was stepped up, the new decree facilitating rapid trial and imprisonment of 
captured criminals (HAR, XII: 331) was enforced, and as a result numerous ban- 
dits were taken into custody, among them several notorious leaders. It was 
announced that the national program of rehabilitation would end on schedule in 
December 1959 and that its functions would be turned over to local authorities. 


Almost obscured by the political hubbub preparatory to the opening of Con- 
gress was news of the creation by governmental decree of the "Division of Com- 
mon Action" under the Ministry of Education, which would be officially installed 
on Columbus Day, October 12, of this year. The purpose of this organization in 
general terms would be to enlist society as a whole in the examination and solution 
of its immediate problems so that all forces combined might move forward with 
positive, concrete achievements. Education was a primary objective of the pro- 
gram; an initial step toward reducing Colombia's 38.5% illiteracy rate was taken 
when the ? First National Seminar on Alphabetization and Fundamental Education" 
began early in July. Graduates of this 18-day course were to disperse throughout 
the nation to prepare volunteers for work in local areas. In addition to the educa- 
tional aspect, the Common Action program, through public assistance, hoped to 
organize the peasants to help themselves by cooperative efforts in school, home 
and road building, sanitation and health measures, improvement of agricultural 
methods, development of new and better crops, reforestation in necessary areas, 
and wholesale community migration from over-populated regions to zones open to 
settlement. The Common Action idea had already worked successfully in Colom- 
bia in small-scale relatively isolated operations, but this was the first attempt at 
a nation-wide effort. The plan was developed by a representative of the Gotham 
Foundation, a U.S. philanthropic organization that achieved notable success with 
a similar plan in the Philippines and was currently studying the possibility of its 
application in various South American countries. 
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Colombia and Ecuador entered into a common market agreement, to become 
effective upon completion of the necessary legal arrangements in each country. 
The two nations agreed on the unification of resources and markets, as well as the 
sharing of technology, for the purpose of speeding the development of their individ- 
ual economies. Reciprocal freedom of commerce and citizenship was provided, 
plus favored customs treatment in regard to conditions and forms of payment, and 
analysis of the law. Reciprocal commerce was further encouraged by an extensive 
list of Colombian and Ecuadorean products to which both countries would mutually 
concede tariff advantage. 


General Electric de Colombia, a wholly owned subsidiary of International 
General Electric, announced that it would invest $10 million during the next ten 
years in the manufacture of G.E. refrigerators and other appliances, electric mo- 
tors, transformers, and other products. The first plant, scheduled to begin oper- 
ation in May 1960, would be erected in Bogot4 at a cost of $3.5 million. Cali and 
Barranquilla were being considered as possible sites for additional plants. Initial 
production would be for the domestic market, with export plans depending largely 
on the development of the proposed Latin American common market. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador was politically restless during July due to the approaching nation- 
wide elections for city mayors and municipal and provincial councilmen in Novem- 
ber. The results of these elections would presumably point the way to the outcome 
of the presidential election in June 1960. The Liberal and Socialist parties, sens- 
ing that their strength lay in combining their efforts behind mutual candidates and 
platforms, made attempts to collaborate. The Conservatives' main hope lay in 
strong official administration support and in dividing the opposition. Since most 
voters were not committed to any party, these independents would decide the elec- 
tion. 


Homero Herndndez Almanzar, former Dominican Ambassador to Ecuador, 
sought refuge in Quito after making accusations against Generalissimo Rafael L. 
Trujillo. The Dominican Republic reportedly appealed to its present Ambassador 
to Ecuador, José Savinén, to try to effect Hernfndez's return. 


The credit department of the Banco de Fomento showed a 192-million-sucre 
debit. Ecuadorean financial expert Guillermo Borja Enrfquez claimed that the 
shortage was due to poor management. To remedy the deficit, the bank would be 
forced to call in loaned money until a balance could be established. 


The Ecuadorean government authorized the sale of 22 million sucres worth 
of bonds to finance the rehabilitation of Esmeraldas. This city was badly damaged 
in the 1958 earthquake (HAR, XI: 37). 


Raymond International Inc. accepted a $16.5 million contract to improve 
port facilities in Guayaquil. The improvements will allow large ocean-going ves- 
sels to reach and leave the port easily, and will reduce turnaround time. The 
International Bank of Reconstruction and Development was to finance $13 million; 
the remaining $3.5 would be financed by the Ecuadorean Government. The project 
was to begin in August and was to be completed by 1962. 
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The U.S. Federal Maritime Board proposed a ruling to protect U.S. vessels 
from what was considered to be discriminatory tariffs in trade between the United 
States and Ecuador. At present, ships flying the Ecuadorean flag are subject to 
an 8 1/2% consular invoice tariff when exporting goods from Ecuador, while U.S. 
vessels must pay a9 1/2% tariff. Should the proposed ruling go into effect, the 
1% difference would be collected by the Coast Directors of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 


An Ecuadorean economic commission decided that Ecuador should develop 
its tobacco industry in order to become independent of imports. The group urged 
that a special way of curing tobacco, known as the flue-cure process, be employed. 
Ecuador grows a strong, dark leaf which is less popular than the light blended cig- 
arettes produced in the United States. 


The Ecuadorean Government declared the Galapagos Islands, 600 miles off- 
shore in the Pacific Ocean, to be a national park and wild-life refuge. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


On July 4, after several weeks of rumors, Luis Gallo Porras confirmed his 
resignation as Peruvian Premier and Minister of Finance. For the past year, he 
and his cabinet had been under heavy criticism for the government fiscal policies. 
President Manuel Prado cast about to find a new Premier willing to form a govern- 
ment in the face of economic crisis. Two men were rumored to have been offered 
the Premiership: Pedro Rosello and Carlos Carrillo Smith. Apparently, Rosello 
declined the position after his request to hold more than one Ministry was denied 
by President Prado. By mid-July Pedro G. Beltrfn, editor of Lima's La Prensa 
and former Ambassador in Washington, had been named to succeed Gallo Porras 
in the dual role of Premier and Minister of Finance. Beltr4n had not, up to this 
time, been serving in any government position; Peruvian Cabinet Ministers are 
not selected from among congressional representatives. In May 1958, Beltr4n 
had declined an offer to serve as Premier because of ill health. He was known as 
a most vociferous critic of Gallo Porras' fiscal policies, warning the government 
that they would lead to economic disaster. 


As soon as Beltrfn accepted the premiership, he began to form his cabinet. 
This was not easy, since he found that some of his most trusted friends were re- 
luctant to accept a Ministry in a government beset by economic troubles. Never- 
theless, on July 18, President Prado officially announced the formation of a new 
Cabinet. In addition to Beltr4n, the Ministers are: Carlos Carrillo Smith, Inter- 
ior; RaGl Porras Barrenechea, Foreign Affairs; Rear Admiral Guillermo Tirado, 
Navy; Vfctor Tenorio, War; Alfonso Rizo Patr6n, Public Works; Julio Succar, 
Education; RaGl Gémez de la Torre, Justice; Dr. Guillermo Garrido Lecca, Pub- 
lic Health; Gen. Salvador Noya, Aviation; Alex Zarak, Agriculture; Luis Alvarado 
Garrido, Labor. On July 27, the government announced that José Rubio Roland 
had been named Minister of Education to succeed Julio Succar, who was said to 
have resigned because of ill health. 


Determined to end the economic crisis, Premier Beltr4n began to implement 
a series of anti-inflationary measures. Controls on meat prices were lifted. Bus 
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fares were increased 20% to 30%, but the government ordered a $2.20 wage in- 
crease for those earning less than $60 a month, to cover higher transportation 
costs. The price of gasoline was increased from the equivalent of 8 cents to that 
of 24 cents a gallon. The prices of other petroleum derivatives were increased 
about 100% with the exception of kerosene for domestic use, which was raised 
only 23%. By increasing the price of gasoline, the Peruvian Government made it 
possible for International Petroleum to resume the drilling program halted during 
June because low prices did not justify investments (HAR, XII: 336). The Fede- 
raci6n de Conductores Peruanos (truck drivers' union) called a nation-wide strike 
to protest the hike in gasoline prices; the strike failed when most of the drivers 
did not comply with their union's orders. 


In addition to the specific anti-inflationary measures, Premier Beltran 
pledged the nation to an austerity program designed to bring about price stability, 
greater productivity, and a sound currency, and to stimulate both domestic and 
foreign capital investments. The Premier emphasized the need to put an end to 
currency issues to cover budgetary deficits. He also stressed the importance of 
an adequate program of agricultural reform and housing, although the housing 
problem would be confronted only after the currency was stabilized. Confidence 
in the currency was necessary to stimulate savings and private capital investment. 
Finally, Beltran promised the nation that in future the Treasury would not spend 
more than it received, and he called on every citizen to "pay a quota of sacrifice" 
to get the country out of a financial crisis. 


In addition to the problem of forming a new cabinet, President Prado's gov- 
ernment had to face the mutiny of a police unit in Lima. On July 5, on going off 
duty, 150 members of the mounted police in the Rimac district attacked their of- 
ficers, forcing them to surrender. The government immediately sent loyal police- 
men to the Rimac barracks; and after a three-hour gun battle, the revolt was 
crushed. It was believed to have been instigated by a former police major, Carlos 
Sorefies Lazo, who a few weeks before had finished a two-year sentence for insub- 
ordination. He was serving the sentence in the Rimac barracks where the mutiny 
occurred; he was granted asylum in the Guatemalan Embassy. The government 
ordered an immediate investigation and placed guards around all of the Latin 
American embassies to prevent more mutineers from seeking asylum. Unofficial 
reports attributed the mutiny to the policemen's discontent over "scarce clothing, 
bad food, and ill treatment" from superior officers. 


On July 17, the Economic Commission for Latin America together with 
seven Latin American countries began in Lima a two-day study of a Free Trade 
Zone designed to be the initial step toward the proposed Latin American Common 
Market. The Free Trade Zone plan was expected to abolish all customs barriers 
among Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay--the originators of the plan. Opin- 
ions from Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay were considered. Observers believed the 
Free Trade Zone to be a positive step toward a larger regional market ultimately 
leading to an overall common market. 


BOLIVIA 


The "secessionist" revolt in the eastern lowland city of Santa Cruz continued 
to smoulder during July (HAR, XII: 337). The Bolivian Government announced the 
capture of José Gil Reyes, president of the Unién Juvenil Crucenista and one of the 
leaders of the June 26 separatist revolt. Although the government had announced 
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in June that the revolt had been quelled, on July 6, a week before Gil Reyes’ cap- 
ture, Monsignor Carmelo Rocco, Papal Nuncio in La Paz, was invited by the 
Bishop of Santa Cruz to mediate between the government and the rebels. 


Furthermore, Brazilian Foreign Minister Francisco Negr&o Lima stated 
that Bolivian Army troops were occupying and patrolling the Bolivian section of 
the jointly-owned railway which runs from Santa Cruz to the port of Santos in 
Brazil. While Bolivian exiles in Rio de Janeiro claimed that a thousand armed 
rebels were still fighting near Santa Cruz, more conservative sources put the 
figure at 150. Possibly because of support from the Falange Socialista Boliviana 
(right- wing opposition group), the Santa Cruz separatist movement, based on the 
oil wealth of the eastern lowlands in contrast to the increasing poverty of the tin- 
dependent highlands, seemed to have gained considerable popular support. Cru- 
cefios complained that their city had no paved streets and that the government had 
neglected water, telephone, and sewage service. Santa Cruz intellectuals and dis- 
gruntled officials formed the Comité Pro-Santa Cruz to deal with these problems. 
Some observers suspected that the so-called revolt was actually a hoax used by 
the government party Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (MNR) to crush the 
Comité. 


According to the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), Alberto Gainza 
Paz, editor of La Prensa of Buenos Aires and IAPA president, protested in June 
against press censorship in Bolivia, established during the abortive Falangist re- 
volt of April 19. Gainza Paz stated that censorship was still in effect as part of 
the continuing "state of siege."" The Bolivian Government, possibly worried by the 
publicity given to Gainza Paz's statement, raised the state of siege and abolished 
press censorship on July 20. However, on July 22 the state of siege was renewed, 
without censorship for the time being, because of a teachers' strike. 

Apparently the government did not remove the subsidies and unfreeze prices 
on the sale of bread, meat, rice, and sugar in mine commissaries during July as 
had been planned (HAR, XII: 163, 222, 338). The mine workers' federation had 
resolved to fight this move in June. 


During July, Bolivia was exporting about 2,500 bbls. of petroleum a day to 
Argentina. A new pipeline was being constructed to connect the existing line, 
which starts at the Camiri fields in southeastern Bolivia and crosses the Argen- 
tine border at Yacuiba, with the San Lorenzo refinery near Buenos Aires. The 
360-mile section between Ciudad Duran (Argentina) and Tucum4n was already com- 
pleted and in operation. Crude oil was being shipped by truck and rail from Tucu- 
m4n to San Lorenzo pending the completion of the remaining 930 miles. 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund approved a $1.5 million loan to the Bo- 
livian Government to improve El Alto airport at La Paz, which is at an altitude of 
13, 400 feet. The loan was to be used for paving runways and providing a lighting 
system for 24-hour operation. Besides providing work for 2,000 unemployed work- 
men, the improvements would eliminate heavy dirt and gravel damage to planes 
and allow more flights to be routed through La Paz. 


Pointing out that Bolivian imports and exports in 1958 were 35% below the 
1957 level, the International Trade Review forecast that trade was likely to de- 
cline even more in 1959, in spite of higher tin prices, because the basic causes of 
the trade decline would continue. 
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The Reverend Thomas R. Manning of New York was to direct a new prelacy 
in Bolivia, formerly part of the Archdiocese of La Paz. Manning, who was con- 
secrated in New York City by Francis Cardinal Spellman, would be the youngest 
bishop in the Andes. 


CHILE 


The fifth Inter-American Conference of Foreign Ministers and representa- 
tives of the Organization of American States (OAS) accepted an invitation from the 
government of President Jorge Alessandri to meet in Santiago. The date was set 
for August 12. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the United Nations, and 
U.S. Secretary of State Christian Herter were expected to attend. President 
Eisenhower had inferred that he thought Latin American affairs in general, and 
Communist infiltration there in particular were at least as important as the Ber- 
lin problem. The purpose of the Conference was stated in a resolution passed by 
the OAS in July: "Maintaining the peace of America, and particularly the situation 
in the Caribbean, justifies the common interest of the American States and requires 
their urgent consideration.'' The agenda drawn up for submission to the Conference 
for consideration contained four points: the general problem of tension in the Ca- 
ribbean, nonintervention in the internal affairs of any nation, strengthening repre- 
sentative democracy and recognition of human rights, and methods for perfecting 
the inter- American mechanism in order to prevent threats to the peace of the 
Hemisphere. The Hotel Carrera was leased for two million pesos to accommo- 
date the 200 delegates expected. The Chilean Foreign Minister had asked for per- 
mission to hold the Conference in the National Congress, but the leftist Frente de 
Acci6én Popular (FRAP) objected, making it impossible to obtain the necessary 
unanimous consent. The FRAP justified its refusal on the grounds that some na- 
tions were taking part which were "without a parliament" (dictatorships), and that 
the building would be needed to discuss concurrently the conference proceedings, 
since "the popular forces of Latin America watch with intense interest the circum- 
stances and conditions under which this Conference has been called.'' (See CUBA.) 
Signs appeared on walls in the capital which read, "Political meeting of traitors." 
These appeared simultaneously with a Communist campaign to organize a "huge 
assembly,"' to be attended by delegates from the entire Hemisphere, which would 
firmly endorse the governments of Venezuela and Cuba. This conclave would re- 


portedly be sponsored by the FRAP, which includes both the Communists and the 
Socialists. 


The "transfer of poverty from rural to urban areas" was the concern of ap- 
proximately ninety participants in the U.N. Seminar of Urbanization held July 6-18. 
The 109-page report emphasized that the population of Latin America would prob- 
ably double within 30 years, with some cities doubling within 10 to 18 years, mainly 
because of the increasing poverty in rural areas. The main recommendations re- 
lated to possible ways of improving distribution of wealth, decentralization and in- 
dustrialization, national and regional planning, statistics, and social studies and 
civic improvement programs. With these problems in mind, the Chilean Govern- 
ment decreed a second Housing Plan providing for the coordinating, promoting, 
and financing of low-cost housing in both urban and rural areas under the adminis- 
tration of the housing corporation Corporaci6n de la Vivienda. To ensure that 
building stayed within the price range for which the plan was designed, houses 
were not to exceed 140 square meters, and were to be constructed in approved 
areas. To promote the construction of rural housing, a 5% tax on agricultural 
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profits would be levied beginning in 1960. In order to eliminate callampas (shanty 
towns), 4,000 million pesos were designated for the construction of temporary 
housing. 


The Communist Party of Chile reported that its membership increased 35% 
last year and that a membership campaign held in January 1959 doubled its strength. 
Anti-Communist intelligence sources in Montevideo reported that Communists par- 
ticipated in elections in eight Latin American countries last year and that their 
greatest increase in representation had been won in Chile. Nine of the 45 seats in 
the Chilean Senate and 21 of the 147 in the Chamber of Deputies were held by Com- 
munists or persons who were elected for FRAP. Part of the explanation for this 
apparent growth was that the repeal of the ''Law for the Defense of Democracy" 
(HAR, XI: 396) legalized the party and underground Communists appeared in the 
open. Former Vice President Guillermo del Pedregal announced from China that 
arrangements were being negotiated there for the exchange of 10,000 tons of ni- 
trate for rice and tea. This transaction, if concluded, would mark the first com- 
mercial agreement between Chile and Red China and would deprive the FRAP of 
one of its basic criticisms of President Alessandri's government, labeled by it as 
“ultra reactionary." 


Finance Minister Roberto Vergara Herrera announced that the loans he had 
obtained in the United States, Britain, West Germany, and France amounted to 
nearly $300 million. Vergara said these loans would permit Chile to continue its 
program to increase production, meet current debts, and slow down inflation. The 
Export-Import Bank raised the credit extended to the Anglo Lautaro Company (ni- 
trate) from $16 million to $20 million for expansion and improvements which 
would include the construction of mechanized loading facilities at Puerto de Toco- 
pilla, a new type of iodine plant at Pedro de Valdivia, additional solar evaporation 
ponds, and the purchase of five diesel-electric generating units. Besides increas- 
ing substantially the production of sodium nitrate, potash nitrate, and iodine, this 
would enable the marketing of two new by-products, boric acid and salt cake. The 
production of nitrate for the year ending June 30 was 1.23 million metric tons, with 
a value of $44 million. The United States was the principal buyer. 


A noticeable increase in iron exports was reported; during the first four 
months of 1959, exports totaled 1,048,895 tons compared to 836,597 tons for the 
same period in 1958. The Compafifa Minera Santa Fe was reportedly planning to 
work the huge iron deposits at "El Laco'" in Antofagasta Province. Situated at an 
altitude of 3,000 feet, these deposits were estimated to contain 3,000 million tons 
of ore with 66% to 69% iron. Monthly production would approximate 200,000 tons. 
Plans included the construction of a camp to accommodate 10,000 people. Ana- 
conda Copper Company's "El Salvador" mine announced plans for a plant to pro- 
duce 80 to 100 tons daily of nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers. The Braden Cop- 
per Company's acid plant at Catelones went into production and was supplying 90 
to 100 tons daily of sulphuric acid. La Empresa Nacional de Electricidad announced 
plans to spend $70 million during 1959-72 for new generating plants at Rapel and 
Huasco. The former would reportedly be one of the largest hydroelectric plants 
in South America. The plant at Huasco would be a thermoelectric station. La So- 
ciedad de Industrias Forestales was reported planning to invest $22 million in a 
newsprint and by-products plant. The growing importance of Chile as an exporter 
of paper was recognized in a study made by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

It estimated that in 1960, Chile would be able to sell 45,000 tons in Latin America. 
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The Foreign Trade and International Finance Program at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity predicted that the pulp and paper industry would offer excellent opportunities 
for net foreign exchange and might some day constitute Chile's largest export, 
second only to copper. * 


Excessive rain, floods, and high humidity seriously damaged agricultural 
production. Wheat output was cut 15% and grapes 15%; the rice crop also suffered 
severely. Chile's bean harvest, estimated at 64,000 metric tons, was 25% below 
last year's crop. Retail prices of beans doubled from June to July. Arrange- 
ments were made with Argentina to import 100,000 tons of wheat and 4,000 tons 
of frozen meat. The International Finance Corporation announced an agreement 
to invest $1.5 million in the long-established Compafifa Molinos y Fideos Carozzi 
for the production of a variety of pasta (noodle-type) products. Plans included a 
new wheat mill and macaroni factory in Nos, about 15 miles from Santiago, which 
would bring the company's annual production capacity of pasta to 36,000 tons and 
would help finance packaging machinery, wheat storage silos, and warehouse facil- 
ities. The Carozzi Company, established in 1907, introduced into Chile the culti- 
vation of durum wheat, necessary for high-quality pasta products, and through 
cooking schools and educational efforts established pasta as an important item in 
the Chilean diet. 


The Office of Statistics and Census announced that from June 1958 to June 
1959, the cost of living had increased 39.9%. Railway fares and freight charges 
were raised 25% on July 1, since the 30% fare increase in January had failed to 
produce sufficient revenue to cover operating costs. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


For the second month, military dissatisfaction with the regime of President 
Arturo Frondizi dominated the Argentine political scene. The explosive situation 
in the Army, brought on by the abortive coup attempt in mid-June (HAR, XII: 342) 
was calmed when Frondizi named General Elbio C. Anaya, a 70-year-old profes- 
sional soldier who retired in 1947, to the post of Secretary of War. This appoint- 
ment of a respected figure who had remained aloof from recent politics was inter- 
preted as a move to pacify restive Army forces who had insisted on the resignation 
of former Secretary of War, General Hector Solanas Pacheco. Behind the dispute 
lay two rival philosophies among military leaders. On the one hand were the go- 
rilas, extreme anti-Peronista officers, who charged that Frondizi was too sympa- 
thetic to Peronistas and Communists, and who favored forcibly deposing him. 
Others objected to Frondizi's politics and to the corruption in his regime but felt 
that preservation of constitutional government was the over-riding consideration. 
In line with this philosophy, Solanas Pacheco had urged Frondizi to clean up his 
administration, but had moved sharply and resolutely against gorila leaders who 
had defied his orders that they stay out of partisan politics. In pursuing his policy 
of supporting the government, Solanas Pacheco had used his dual position of Sec- 
retary of War and Army Commander to arrest, relieve or transfer a number of of- 
ficials whose actions he considered insubordinate, thereby evoking sharp gorila 
protest. 


*Eric N. Baklanoff, Model for Economic Stagnation: Chilean Experience 
with Multiple Exchange Rates, Inter-American Economic Affairs, Washington, | 
D.C., Summer 1959, p. 82. 
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General Arturo Ossorio Arafia, leader of the coup attempt, finally abandoned 
the Cérdoba command post from which he had defied the government, and turned 
himself in. He was placed under the authority of a military judge who would 
determine what charges, if any, were to be brought against him. The gingerly 
treatment of Ossorio Arafia underscored the weakened position of the Frondizi 
government. A further concession to Ossorio Arafia's earlier demands had been 
the separation of the posts of War Secretary and Army Commander. General 
Carlos Toranzo Montero, who had headed the Argentine delegation to the Inter- 
American Defense Board in Washington, was named as new Army Commander. 


A remarkably similar pattern of demands and concessions developed in the 
Navy. Leading naval officers had been outraged in June when Vice-Admiral 
Adolfo B. Estévez, in the dual position of Secretary of the Navy and Chief of Na- 
val Operations, publicly announced the Navy's support of Frondizi at the height of 
the coup attempt, without the traditional consultation with other top officials of that 
service. A number of Estévez's appointments and changes of command also 
disturbed high- ranking officers, who voiced the fear that Communist and Peronist 
influences were seeking to destroy the military services. As in the Army situa- 
tion, Navy leaders sought the division of Estévez's two posts, and his resignation 
from both. Part of the demand was met when Vice-Admiral Alberto P. Vago was 
named Chief of Naval Operations, but a group of Navy Captains seeking the resig- 
nation of Estévez as Navy Secretary were put under house arrest for insubordina- 
tion. In a showdown with the military, Frondizi reiterated his determination to 
keep Estévez in his cabinet. Top officials of the Navy thereupon submitted 
requests for retirement; the resignations snowballed until almost all the Admirals 
and high officers, including Admiral Vago, had joined the movement, and the 
Navy was about to be stripped of its top command. In a last-minute move of 
desperation, Estévez tried to replace Vago and ordered his arrest, but the Navy 
refused to obey Estévez's orders and proclaimed its solidarity behind Vago. 
Faced with the prospect of outright mutiny, Frondizi capitulated, accepted the 
resignation of Estévez, and followed the Army precedent by naming as his suc- 
cessor a universally respected professional, Rear Admiral Gaston C. Clement. 
Admiral Clement, who retired in 1954, had been imprisoned by former dictator 
Juan Peré6n after the abortive revolt attempt of June 16, 1955. During the post- 
revolution provisional government he served for a time as Interventor of the 
Province of Jujuy. Officials removed by Estévez were reinstated, and it was 
expected that most of the admirals would withdraw their requests for retirement. 
In the Navy controversy, one voice was notably silent. Retired Admiral Isaac 
Rojas, heretofore one of the government's sharpest critics, lost considerable 
prestige early in July when he was involved in a duel with UCRI deputy Roberto 
Galeano. In the comic opera incident, no one was injured. 


A further rebuff was suffered by Frondizi when voters in the provincial elec- 
tions in Santa Fe registered their overwhelming dissatisfaction with his economic 
stabilization program by filing 49,835 blank ballots--the traditional recourse of 
Peronistas whose Justicialista Party had been barred from the election--and 
45,628 for the leading opposition party Uni6én Cfvica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP). 
Frondizi's Uni6n Civica Radical Intransigente ran a poor third with 37,442 votes. 
The latter figure represented a loss for Frondizi of more than two-thirds of the 
votes he had received in the February 1958 presidential election. The nearly 
complete returns showed the Communists with a surprising 24,224, Progressive 
Democrats 24,033, Christian Democrats 15,748, and Democrats (conservative) 
15,547. The election results, significant mainly as an indication of Frondizi's 
waning popularity, would have shown the President's party in an even more un- 
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favorable light, had not the government used a legal technicality to exclude the 
city of Rosario from the balloting. That city, long known as the capital of Pero- 
nism in Argentina, would have added to the UCRI's stinging defeat. Though some 
commentators voiced alarm over the rising Communist tally, it was generally 
felt that many people used a vote for the Communists as a stronger means of reg- 
istering protest than a blank ballot. 


Alvaro Alsogaray, Economic Minister and Interim Labor Minister, who was 
called on by Frondizi to take charge of the whole recovery program after the June 
cabinet crisis (HAR, XII: 343), met with little success in his efforts to win labor 
support for the government's efforts. Although he continued to preach against any 
massive wage increases, he headed off a major strike threat by granting a 41% 
raise to 20,000 light and power workers, payable in two steps, in what was con- 
sidered to be a calculated risk to buy time for his program. With major labor 
contracts coming up for renewal, however, many predicted the pay increase would 
set a pattern that could destroy the austerity program. Before the month was over 
commercial employees in the country's biggest union had won a wage increase of 
about 35%. In other concessions most of the workers and union leaders who had 
been serving jail terms in connection with past incidents in the recently demobi- 
lized unions (HAR, XII: 344) were freed, and steps were taken to lift the interven- 
tion of the textile workers union. These moves failed to stifle labor hostility or 
demands. The metal workers' union, strongest of the '62"' group of Peronista 
unions, stopped work for 24 hours as a warm-up for the full scale strike they 
threatened unless demands for wage increases of 100% were granted. Close toa . 
million farm laborers began a 48-hour strike as July ended, and widespread un- 
employment in the meat-packing industry, brought about by decreased cattle stocks, 
threatened to aggravate the administration's problems. In the sugar industry trou- 
ble was centered in Tucumd4n. Alsogaray granted a long overdue increase in the 
sugar price, still subject to price control, and then insisted that labor and man- 
agement negotiate a wage increase based on the new price. When sugar producers 
claimed the new price was still inadequate, the Minister threatened to import for- 
eign sugar. Although other sugar areas negotiated for wage increases alone, the 
90,000 Tucum4n workers sought other benefits as well, including strike pay. A 
wave of terrorism swept through Buenos Aires and other industrial cities, with 
bomb-throwing increasing in frequency and intensity. Police felt that a number of 
groups were involved, not all of which were associated with the labor disputes, 
though most violence appeared in connection with labor unrest. Some 34 incidents 
were reported in July alone, the most serious of which caused two deaths, while 
another wrecked the front of the largest Jewish synagogue in Buenos Aires. 


There were a few bright spots in the economic picture. Store owners agreed 
to sell wheat flour, corn meal, spaghetti, edible oils, and kerosene at cost as a 
means of helping the public survive the austerity program. In another of his long 
radio and television reports to the people, Alsogaray patiently explained the gov- 
ernment's moves in the light and power wage increase, and the background to the 
sugar price problem, sticking always to simple terminology the layman could un- 
derstand. He then outlined a series of plans for cutting government expenditures, 
chief of which was a reduction in government bureaucracy and employees. Also- 
garay explained that this was a problem of eliminating duplicate functions, rather 
than merely one of an excessive number of employees. In so doing he was attempt- 
ing to re-educate the people on one of the most sensitive problems of the current 
crisis. While a reduction had long been recognized as essential, Frondizi had 
done little but talk piously about it because of the political implications such a 
move would have. In spite of the President's many statements, critics claimed 


« 
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that government jobs had actually increased under Frondizi. Alsogaray enumer- 
ated the means by which 80,000 persons would be eliminated: 20,000 through re- 
tirement, 30,000 through normal attrition, and another 30,000 through dismissal. 
He told of government agencies that had already been eliminated or reduced in 
size and listed buildings that were being vacated and offices consolidated to re- 
duce rental costs. He surprised many with the announcement that hundreds of 
government-owned cars would be sold, with some of the vehicles even coming 
from the President's office. Unclaimed goods in customs storage were to be 
auctioned off in several Argentine ports. The detailed attempt to show that aus- 
terity was to affect all levels of Argentine society, and not just ''the man at the 
bottom" as Communists and Peronistas claimed, included specific mention of the 
Armed Forces. Assailing the distorted reports of recent propaganda, he noted 
that the total number of both officers and non-commissioned officers was 55,000 
and that the Army's 6,000 officers amounted to only half the number employed by 
the National Bank. In comparing years of background and salaries, he showed 
that officers earned less than civilians in comparable positions. A cut in the next 
draft call of 25,000 men was announced, along with reductions in those entering 
officer training. Further demonstration that austerity was being applied to the 
armed services came with a listing of barracks vacated and put up for sale, as 
well as the mothballing of a navy vessel. 


In other moves Alsogaray reversed Frondizi's policies or took over opera- 
tions he had directed. The office for foreign capital invesiments was to be trans- 
ferred from the Presidency to the Ministry of Economy, and procedures for ap- 
proving new proposals were to be simplified and speeded up, eliminating the red 
tape that had bogged down many projects. An employment registration office was 
to be set up to facilitate transfer of government workers to private industry The 
Minister sharply criticized the purchase Wy Aerolfneas Argentinas of Comet jets, 
refused to authorize the state enterprise's plans to buy $15 million worth of Fair- 
child F-27's, and warned that it would have to demonstrate its ability to finance 
its own activities. Free trade in wheat was re-established for the first time in 
many years, although the government would coniinue to maintain minimum prices 
and to run terminal elevators. Previously all wheat was sold to the National 
Grain Board at a fixed price, and the Board then sold it to private traders both 
for domestic consumption and for export. This was one of Alsogaray's schemes 
for promoting free enterprise and at the same time reducing government bureau- 
' eracy and employees. The oil development picture continued to improve, with a 
new well in the Madrejones field in Salta Province setting a new record capacity. 
Petroleum imports for the first five months of 1959 were down 14.8%, with an es- 
timated exchange savings of $21 million. Proposals for new business ventures in- 
cluded the building of what would become the largest cement plant in the western 
hemisphere. Nevertheless, there was open talk among Argentine industrialists 
that the stabilization agreement with the International Monetary Fund might have 
to be readjusted or even revoked. An IMF official was due to visit Argentina in 
August, and Export-Import Bank vice-president Vance Brand was also in the 
country for talks with government officials. 


URUGUAY 
Following in the wake of June events, July served as an interim period in 


which Uruguay's major political issues were reduced to the level of individual 
squabbles and bids for public recognition. Eduardo Victor Haedo (Blanco-Herrerista 
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faction), Uruguay's leading Fascist and long-time supporter of Argentina's Juan 
Per6én, tried to gain political ground with his economic recovery plan, in spite of 
the fact that Benito Nardone (Blanco Party--ruralista faction) had long advocated 

a similar plan. While the two men cast lots, the final decision was in the hands 

of the five-man International Monetary Fund (IMF) mission which arrived in 
Montevideo on July 2. The team was invited by the Uruguayan Government to con- 
sider the possibilities of granting a loan and helping to stabilize the peso. The 
mission prepared a broad economic development program for the creation of basic 
industries and a system of decentralization which would help eliminate special 
privileges and artificial protection of industry. Also presented were measures to 
stimulate exports and gradually free imports as the trade equilibrium was restored. 
Under this plan foreign 'credit would be expanded in specific areas and a new mone- 
tary policy would be established with a single exchange rate. The Banco de la 
Reptblica would also be reconstituted as a central bank which would help solve the 
problems of its rediscount policy. As a central bank it could control foreign trade 
operations. The mission stated that the various specialized credit institutions 
would have to be unified into a single national savings and loan bank. New laws 
governing the private banks would have also to be written. 


While the IMF mission went about its complicated task of analyzing Uruguay's 
economic situation, the Communists exploited the issue by ranting about the "in- 
ternational jackals of finance" and "capitalistic fiends.'"' Informed sources stated 
once again that the Banda Oriental was becoming a center for Soviet and satellite- 
bloc diplomats, agents, and activities. The $10 million wool-for-oil trade be- 
tween Uruguay and Russia was exemplary of closer Soviet economic ties. There 
was growing concern about the unusually large Soviet staff in Uruguay and the in- 
creased effectiveness of short-wave transmitters between Montevideo and Moscow. 


Enrique Erro, Minister of Industry and Labor, reportedly stated that some 
national councilors were receiving money from sugar producers, making any so- 
lution of the sugar problem impossible. Erro's allegation caused an immediate 
national reaction. He thereupon denied the statement, which set off a chain reac- 
tion of resentment among his party members, the national council, and workers. 
Four workers insisted that he had made such a statement; fuel was added to the 
fire when Rodrfguez Correa, of the Colorado List 15, stated publicly that he would 
take the word of the workers over Erro's. Meanwhile the various party members 
bickered over the remaining few Entes Aut6nomos (Uruguay's state-owned enter- 
prises) positions (HAR, XII: 346). 


Behind the scenes battling continued between Unién Blanca Demécrata (UBD) 
member Patale6én Astiazar4n and Interior Minister Pedro Berro (HAR, XII: 347). 
Although Berro was given a vote of confidence during the latter part of June, the 
UBD and the Blanco Intransigente faction demanded a formal questioning of Berro 
in August. Both factions severely criticized the selection of directors of the state 
agencies and demanded an official explanation of selection policies. 


The colegiado (the Swiss-type executive National Council of Government) ap- 
proved and sent to Congress two decrees which would eliminate the monopoly of 
the national packing plant Frigorffico Nacional in the supply of meat for Montevideo 
(HAR, XII: 290, 347). It was proposed that a national meat board be set up which 
would supervise the slaughter and supply of meat to the nation, as well as stimulate 
livestock production. 
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Anxious Montevideans waited in long lines for dozens of small foodstores to 
reopen after a three-day shutdown. Charges of corruption and inefficiency were 
shouted at the government as consumers had to queue for food stuffs, kerosene, 
and milk. The government stated that due to the recent floods the people would 
have to be patient with food shortages. Nevertheless, both Pedro Berro and En- 
rique Erro condemned the small foodstores for having closed and assured the 
public that measures would be taken to regulate the food supply. 


Owing to the damage done to the wheat crop, Uruguayans had to accept Ar- 
gentina's loan of 100,000 tons of wheat, which could be paid back when the next 
crop was harvested. The government had been hopeful that the anticipated bumper 
potato crop would be saved; but since it could not, the importation of 20,000 tons 
of potatoes from Italy, Argentina, Greece, and Rumania had to be authorized. 
This added another complaint to the National Council by the potato growers, who 
had already expressed the feeling that while the Blanco factional feuding went on 
it prevented the party leaders from taking action on the potato pricing problems. 


An offer of $150 million was made by Italian contractors and some West 
German interests for expanding the Administraci6én Nacional de Combustibles, Alco- 
hol y Portland oil refinery, for remodeling Montevideo's harbor, and for moderniz- 
ing the Carrasco Airport (located near the capital) so that it could serve international 
jet airliners. 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan external communications, interrupted to impose a political black- 
out on June 23 (HAR, XII: 349), were not resumed throughout July. However, the 
"quebracho curtain" was not completely impenetrable. A few official cables were 
sent out by the government, and some news leaked to neighboring countries. The 
government announced that all leaders of the Liberal Party, except those in exile, 
had been arrested and that most of them were being held prisoner in the interior. 
It was stated, however, that party president Alejandro Arce was being held in po- 
lice custody in his own home. As part of a liberalization program, President Al- 
fredo Stroessner called for elections in February 1960 to select a new Chamber of 
Deputies. He issued a new election decree which would establish proportional rep- 
resentation and permit political parties with more than 10,000 members to partici- 
pate. The decree expressly banned the Communist Party from participation. The 
President also extended the state of siege for another 60-day period. 


Paraguayans in exile were shocked by an account of brutality by Stroessner's 
police which reached Uruguay "from absolutely reliable sources," and was pub- 
lished by the Montevideo newspaper Acci6n on July 21. An 18-year-old Paraguayan 
student, Victor Marcial Miranda, died after being subjected to the use of a whip 
and an electric prod while being "interrogated" by the police. Although the death 
occurred on June 29, the burial on June 30 was kept secret by the authorities. On 
July 9, after a mass for the dead that had been requested by Miranda's family, the 
police brutally broke up a silent student procession to the cemetery; it was after 
this event that the news of the youth's death finally reached the outside world. 


A common front against Stroessner's dictatorship was finally achieved by 
the opposition. The Liberal Party, the Febrerista Party, and the Federaci6n Uni- 
versitaria combined forces and announced that they would not agree to the promised 
elections because of the lack of civic register, electoral court, or election laws. 
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The opposition leaders announced the following as common objectives: the re- 
establishment of democratic guarantees with effective enforcement of public lib- 
erties; a complete amnesty for political prisoners (politicians, workers, and 
students); freedom of press, assembly, association, and worship; freedom of 
operation for unions and political parties; lifting of the state of siege; abolition of 
repressive laws; repeal of the Constitution of 1940 and provisional reinstatement 
of that of 1870; the calling of a national Constituent Convention; the calling of free 
general elections to be fully guaranteed. The exiled leaders of the Confederacién 
Paraguaya de Trabajadores (CPT-- Paraguayan workers’ confederation) also stated 
their objectives from Uruguay. The CPT Legftima (in exile) objectives paralleled 
those of the opposition parties and, in addition, demanded immediate implementa- 
tion of the Minimum Salary Act of August 1958 (HAR, XI: 462). CPT Legitima 
leaders expressed their unshakeable determination to fight until Stroessner's re- 
gime was suppressed and to see to it that he would be punished as he deserved for 
his "anti-people and anti- worker politics." 


Economic conditions in Paraguay continued to be quite sound despite the un- 
stable political conditions. For the first time in recent years, Paraguay expected 
to have 8,000 bags of coffee available for export from the CAFE (Companhia Ameri- 
cana de Fomento Econémico) development project at Pedro Juan Caballero. (This 
project was started by a Brazilian corporation formed with U.S., Brazilian, and 
Paraguayan capital in order to develop a large tract of virgin land in Paraguay.) 


Paraguay signed a commercial and payments agreement with Italy. Plans 
were made for increasing financial and cultural relations between the two countries. 
Although no details of the agreement were announced, the Italians lavishly enter- 
tained Paraguayan Foreign Minister Ratl Sapena Pastor at luncheons and banquets 
given in his honor by the President of Italy, the Prime Minister, and Ministry of 
Commerce officials. Sapena Pastor also spoke at length with the Vatican Secre- 
tary of State after having been granted an audience with the Pope. 


The U.S. Export-Import Bank announced that a credit of $1 million (author- 
ized by the board of directors of Manufactura de Pilar) had been granted to a pri- 
vate cotton textile mill in Paraguay for the purchase of machinery in the United 
States. The equipment was to be used to increase and improve Pilar's products, 
which were being sold primarily in Paraguay and Argentina. Since the need for 
textile imports would be reduced, exchange savings were anticipated for Paraguay 
from Pilar's program. The government also announced plans for the establish- 
ment of a development loan bank in Paraguay which would make credit available 
for productive enterprises, and which would increase investment and bring about 
improvement in production. According to the Minister of Agriculture, the new 
bank could help develop Paraguay's cattle industry, which was important to the 
country's economic stability. 


A favorable balance of trade, equivalent to $415,000, was registered for the 
first four months of 1959 against an unfavorable balance for the same period in 
1958 of $4,797,000. Although the Paraguayan economic picture as a whole was en- 
couraging, there were some reverses. Due to bad weather and plagues, the re- 
sults of the second cotton picking were disappointing; and it was estimated that 
exports of this commodity would be down substantially from last year. Since the 
May 15 U.S. prohibition on imports of salted boneless refrigerated beef from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease exists, Paraguayan meat exports were 
temporarily down. In 1958 Paraguay exported 8,911,000 lbs. of canned beef and 
5,474,000 lbs. of other meats--mostly salted refrigerated boneless beef--and 
3,849,000 lbs. during the first five months of 1959. Packers who had shipped this 
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meat to the United States were having to prepare canned or fully cured meats or 
seek new export outlets. Several small companies which had started preparing 
salted boneless beef for the U.S. market during 1958 had to begin looking for other 
markets--particularly in Europe. Some went out of business since they lacked 
canning facilities. The larger packing plants planned to prepare fully cured meats 
for the U.S. market. 


BRAZIL 


On July 16 the Partido Social Democratico (PSD) chose War Minister Hen- 
rique Teixeira Lott as its candidate for the 1960 presidential elections. Lott an- 
nounced that he would continue President Kubitschek's policy of rapid economic 
development and government spending should he be elected president. The new 
candidate violated poliiical ethics during July by stating that he wished to remain 
Minister of War even though a candidate for the presidency; Kubitschek allowed 
him the privilege. In the War Ministry, Lott had functioned since 1955 as the 
"strong minister" of Kubitschek's regime. His nomination aroused scant enthu- 
siasm, even in PSD circles, for many persons feli that he had been chosen be- 
cause his was the only name that could enlist the support of the Partido Trabal- 
hista Brasileiro (PTB--Brazilian Labor Party). PTE support was regarded as 
vital to the PSD because no one party in Brazilian politics had enough strength to 
elect its own candidate A professional soldier, Lott himself was not even a mem- 
ber of the PSD. Although the PSD did not name a candidate for the vice-presidency, 
this post was unofficially reserved for Vice President Jodo ("Jango"') Goulart, who 
is head of the PTB. It was felt that his nomination by the PSD would prolong the 
PSD-PTB political alliance established in 1955. 


Negotiations for continuing the alliance between the two parties was prose- 
cuted with great vigor in the closing days of July, but brought into the open the 
deep political and ideological differences between the ex:remely nationalistic, left- 
wing PTB and the more moderate PSD. These differences were graphically illus- 
trated by a letter that was sent to President Kubitschek by Rio Grande do Sul Gov- 
ernor Leonel Brizola, a leader of the PTB and brother-in-law of Jango Goulart. 
Brizola attracted attention in June by expropriating the Companhia de Energia 
Elétrica Riograndense, a subsidiary of the American and Foreign Power Com- 
pany (HAR, XII: 295, 353). In his letter Brizola suggested that more paper 
money be printed in order to stimulate the economic development of Brazilian 
states and municipalities. He also praised the Kubitschek regime for having 
broken off negotiations with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and demanded 
the dismissal of pro-U.S. figures in the government, classifying them as entre- 
guistas ("'deliverers," those who want to deliver Brazil's natural riches to U.S. 
hands). 


At July's end, the PTB had not announced whether or not it would support 
Lott in 1960. Vice President Goulart, traveling in Europe, was thought to favor 
Lott. Brazil's most notorious Communist, Luiz Carlos Prestes, eulogized Lott 
as a patriot who clearly understood Brazil's problems. Prestes advised his fel- 
low Communists and sympathizers to vote for Lott in 1960, even though Lott had 
disclaimed Communist support. 


When asked about the 1960 elections, most foreign political observers in 
Brazil believed that they would result in a victory for homespun, unkempt JAnio 
Quadros, who was not linked with any political party, and who was completing a 
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tour of Asia, Africa, and Europe. In European interviews held in July, Quadros, 
who was skilled at adapting to many political shades, described U.S.-Brazilian 
relations as "unfortunate." He called for more U.S. financial and technical aid 

to Latin America in order to forestall Russian influence there. He also reiterated 
his belief in Brazilian land reform, stating that the era of the large plantation was 
passing. After a 45-minute interview with Nikita Khrushchev, Quadros urged "the 
most rapid possible" resumption of Brazilian diplomatic relations with Russia. 
Curiously, Teixeira Lott, although he enjoyed Communist support in Brazil, had 
come out against Brazilian-Russian diplomatic relations in order to vitiate charges 
of pro-Communism. Quadros had much less fear of such a label, and he lost no 
opportunities to win over Brazil's minority groups during his world tour. It was 
said in Rio de Janeiro that he won Brazil's Japanese vote by his actions and state- 
ments in Tokyo, its Italian vote in Rome, its Yugoslav vote in Belgrade, and its 
Jewish vote in Tel-Aviv. 


It was. clear that two election issues were already emerging: inflation and 
anti-U.S. jingoism. It was anticipated that Janio Quadros would be labeled an 
entreguista while Lott would be identified with the alleged financial excesses of the 
Kubitschek regime. Typical of the anti-U.S. charges being purveyed by Brazilian 
Communists and super-nationalists, was a speech made during July in the Brazil- 
ian Senate by Lourival Fontes. He denounced the United States for "plundering" the 
Americas, diplomatic intervention in Guatemala under anti-Communist "pretenses, "' 
the shipment of marines to the Caribbean under the pretext of anti- Nixon disturb- 
ances, "sinister meddling" with Argentine and Venezuelan oil, "deliberate aggra- 
vation" of Brazil's coffee crisis, and the forcing of monopolies on all of Latin 
America. During July, Brazil's nationalists and Communists praised Kubitschek's 
June 27 statement that "Brazil has come of age. We are no longer poor relatives 
obliged to stay in the kitchen and forbidden to enter the living room." Kubitschek 
added that Brazil could develop economically without foreign help. 


Owing to political pressures, Kubitschek effected cabinet reforms during 
July aimed at placating the nationalists while still repairing relations with the 
United States. He replaced Admiral Lucio Meira, a fervent nationalist, as Min- 
ister of Transportation and Public Works with Ernani Amaral Peixoto, former 
Ambassador to the United States and a tenacious adversary of the PTB. Meira 
was named head of the National Development Bank, replacing Roberto Campos, 
who had been considered one of Brazil's top economists and the right arm of ex- 
Finance Minister Lucas Lopes, but also an entreguista. Campos had enraged the 
Communists and super-nationalists by recommending changes in Petrobras, the 
official government oil monopoly, that would make possible the cooperation of U.S. 
capital in the development of Brazil's oil resources. Armando Falcdo, leader of 
the PSD in Congress, was named Minister of Justice. For Minister of Finance, 
regarded as the government's key post, Kubitschek named Sebastiao Paes de Al- 
meida. This was regarded as a means of facilitating reopening of negotiations 
with the IMF, since Paes de Almeida was known to favor the anti-inflationary pol- 
icies of Lucas Lopes. Kubitschek also named pro-Lopes Mauricio Chagas Bicalho 
as president of the Bank of Brazil. Francisco Negrfio de Lima was replaced as 
Foreign Minister by pro-U.S. Horacio Lafer. 


Colonel Luiz Franco Oliveira took office on July 4 as director of the Division 
of Political and Social Police in Rio de Janeiro: he announced that he would make 
vigorous war on both Communists and Communism. He said that if he had been on 
duty when a judge ordered the freeing of Prestes, he would have ignored the order 
by arresting Prestes on one charge or another. Franco Oliveira alleged that the 
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strikes and social conflicts disturbing Brazil were the result of an insurrection 
directed from abroad and fanned within Brazil by agents of international Commu- 
nism. He also announced that he would take a census of known Communist agents 
within Brazil and that he would utilize every possible legal means to arrest Pres- 
tes. While serving as public attorney for the ninth criminal district court, Paulo 
Guerra had filed a legal appeal against the court ruling which had acquitted Prestes 
of violating national security laws. Guerra charged that Prestes openly continued 
to propagandize for Soviet Russia. Informed sources in Brazil stated that although 
the influential Club Militar in Rio de Janeiro was extremely nationalistic and sym- 
pathetic to the Communists, most of the Army was strongly anti-Communist. 


At July's end, Prestes was in the state of Pernambuco, making speeches in 
preparation for the forthcoming municipal elections there. The situation in the 
Northeast was regarded as explosive, and violence was widely feared in the inte- 
rior of Pernambuco State, where self-styled "colonels" were ready to use naked 
force to swing the elections. The Army sent troops into the interior to forestall 
disturbances, but on July 19 open fighting erupted in the town of Bom Jardim, in 
the Pernambucan backlands. Members of the Liga Campesina (Peasants' League), 
an agrarian organization of Communist tendencies, attacked Bom Jardim and 
stabbed many people to death. The Church hierarchy forbade Catholics to vote 
for politicians who linked themselves to the Communists in Pernambuco, while it 
was rumored that the Army's secret police was particularly concerned about the 
situation in Recife, which was referred to as "the Brazilian Moscow."' Some 
650,000 people were expected to vote in municipal elections in Pernambuco. 


President Kubitschek claimed on July 24 that within two years Brazil would 
produce within its own territory all the oil that it needed. Although he stated that 
he would continue his "holy war for the economic redemption that millions of Bra- 
zilians awaited," he attacked the extreme nationalists and said that Brazilians 
should not be xenophobes. 


It was estimated at the end of July that inflation in Brazil had increased by 
30% since the beginning of 1959. Nevertheless, Brazil's coffee exports during 
June and July (the marketing season) amounted to 14.8 million bags compared to 
13.6 million during the same period of 1958. Foreign exchange earnings also in- 
creased from exports of Brazilian soy beans, mutton, and lamb; but floods in 
southern Brazil damaged the rice and tobacco crops. Late in July a meat short- 
age was also apparent in various cities. 


Brazil was exporting 100 jeeps a month to Chile, and it was hoped that jeep 
sales to Uruguay would soon begin. It was also announced that two synthetic rub- 
ber plants would be built in Brazil, one by Petrobras and the other by U.S. capital. 
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The economic austerity which the U.S. Government and the International 
Monetary Fund have been preaching in Latin America invaded the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment when Pedro G. Beltr4n succeeded Luis Gallo Porras as Premier and 
Finance Minister. A new cabinet was formed, in which Radl Porras Barrenechea 
was retained as Minister of Foreign Affairs. Economic relations with the United 
States improved as Beltr4n allowed oil companies to increase the price of gasoline; 
the Standard of New Jersey subsidiary immediately resumed its drilling operations. 
Since this particular issue had become politically very sensitive, Beltr4n ordered 
a wage increase to offset the rise in bus and taxi rates. Upper Peru, as Bolivia 
was once known, was still having its trouble with what might be called "Lower 
Bolivia, '' namely the rebellious province of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. With the tin 
mines almost inactive, and the new pipeline underway to take oil from the south- 
east of Bolivia to the San Lorenzo refinery near Buenos Aires, it was patent that 
the country was revolving lopsidedly around the political pivot of La Paz; it might 
be well to return the capital to Sucre. 


The fifth Inter-American Conference of Foreign Ministers was scheduled to 
meet in Santiago de Chile in August to discuss tensions in the Caribbean. However, 
the meeting was widely regarded as a U.S. plan to salvage the New World's re- 
maining dictatorships, and the leftist Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP) refused to 
agree to a request that the National Congress be used for the gathering. The Com- 
munist Party in Chile was reported to be increasing its membership. In order to 
meet leftist charges that it was reactionary, the Alessandri government announced 
that it was negotiating a trade agreement with Red China. Chilean industry showed 
new vigor, but bad weather damaged agricultural production. 


The Argentine political scene was dominated by a bitter struggle for power 
within the Armed Forces; the appointment of General Elbio C. Anaya as Secretary 
of War and of General Carlos Toranzo Montero as Army Commander seemed un- 
likely to ensure peace among the squabbling and selfish military. Minister of 
Economy Alvaro Alsogaray was not having much success with his austerity pro- 
gram, which he tried to popularize by declaring that the Armed Forces were being 
compelled to make economies like other government departments. 


Uruguayans generally agreed :hat something must be done to free their 
national economy, and even the fascist leader Eduardo Vfctor Haedo put forward a 
plan very similar to that recommended by Benito Nardone. A five-man International 
Monetary Fund mission arrived on July 2 and began recommending the same kind of 
government austerity and commercial freedom which it had been preaching with 
varying degrees of success to other South American countries. Paraguayan dicta- 
tor Alfredo Stroessner, while paying lip service to democracy, attempted to isolate 
Paraguay as it had been in the time of José Gaspar de Francia; he initiated a period 
of terrorism which forced the opposition Liberal Party, the Febrerista Party, and 
the Federaci6n Universitaria to form a united front. 


As the 1960 presidential elections approached in Brazil, the governing Par- 
tido Social Democrf4tico (PSD) chose War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott as its 
candidate, even though he was not a member of the party and was not popular with 
the people. His name carries weight in Brazil, and the PSD thought that, with 
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"Jango" Goulart as a running-mate, he might possibly be able to stop the band- 
wagon of paulista Janio Quadros, who had shrewdly gone on a world tour. In brief, 
Lott stood for nationalism, while Quadros was a pro-American entreguista. In 
the contradictory world of politics, Lott felt obliged to reject Communist support, 
while Quadros happily visited Khrushchev and unhesitatingly recommended that 
Brazil renew diplomatic relations with Russia. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Gilberto Freyre. ORDEM E PROGRESSO. Rio de Janeiro. José Olympio. 1959. 
2 vols. Pp. clxix, 1-344, and 345-793. 


The "Obras reunidas" of Gilberto Freyre are now being published; this mag- 
num opus seems to have appeared for the first time in the complete works. Gil- 
berto Freyre's best-known books are Casa grande e senzala (1933), which appeared 


cambos (1936), which has not been translated. Ordem e progresso is regarded as 

a sequel to these works and is the third volume in a series which will have the gen- 
eral title 'Introducfo 4 hist6ria da sociedade patriarcal no Brasil.'' The remaining 
four volumes in the series of seven will be: 4. Jazigos e covas rasas (Sepultamento 
e.Comemoragio dos Mortos no Brasil Patriarcal e Semi-patriarcal); 5. Seleg&p de 
manuscritos e documentos ilustrativos das relagdes mais caraterfsticas entre 
pessoas, grupos e instituicdes nas sociedades patriarcal e semipatriarcal no Brasil, 
nas suas principais 4reas e nos seus perfodos de integracdo, equilfbrio e desintegra- 
nem sempre coincidentes nas v4rias 4reas; 6. Selec&o de reproduces de pin- 
turas, mapas, gravuras, daguerredétipos e fotografias ilustrativas dos tipos mais 
caraterfsticos de homens, animais, casas, méveis, vefculos, timulos e domfnios 
patriarcais e semipatriarcais no Brasil, nas principais f4reas de monocultura, gado 
e mineracio; 7. Bibliografia geral e fndices. The titles of volumes 5 and 6 are 
germanically ponderous, and it is to be hoped that Gilberto Freyre will lighten 

them for reference purposes. Volumes 5-7 will be in the nature of a documentary 
supplement to the four volumes of text. 


Ordem e progresso has a long subtitle, namely 'Processo de Desintegracio 
das Sociedades Patriarcal e Semipatriarcal no Brasil sob o Regime de Trabalho 
Livre: Aspectos de um Quase Meio Século de Transic4o do Trabalho Escravo para 
o Trabalho Livre; e da Monarquia para a Repiéblica.'' The expression "almost half 
a century" apparently refers to the period 1870-1915, straddling the coming of the 
Republic in 1889, which is the time-span covered by this study. 


The first volume opens with a foreword dated Santo Anténio de Apipucos (Gil- 
berto Freyre's country house near Recife), July, 1957. There follows a long me- 
thodological note (pp. xxiii-xlvi) in which Freyre explains how the social documen- 
tation for his book was assembled. Most important was a questionnaire he sent to 
about 300 Brazilians who were invited to write their recollections of the period 
analyzed in terms of certain specific considerations. Very few (among them J. F. 
de Almeida Prado) refused to reply. Some--including the widow of Joaquim Nabuco, 
Raul Fernandes, Roquette Pinto, Afonso de E. Taunay, and former President Artur 


in English translation as The Masters and the Slaves (1946), and Sobrados e mu- : 
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Bernardes-- refused to answer in writing but agreed to provide the information re- 
quested in a personal interview. Most of the 300 answered in detail and with can- 
dor, some writing veritable autobiographies. In the "Methodological Note," Freyre 
explains the use of such personal documentation, basing his ideas largely on U.S. 
exponents of the behavioral sciences. A few European authorities, such as Ray- 
mond Aron and Georges Gurvitch, are quoted. A "Nota Bibliogr4fica" (pp. xlvii- 
lxxxv) contains biographical considerations about the Brazilians of the period 
studied as well as about the informants. An "Indice Biogréfico" (pp. lxxxvi-cxvii) 
gives brief biographies of 183 of the Brazilians who answered Freyre's question- 
naire. The final section of the introduction (pp. cxviii-clxix) is a ''Tentativa de 
sf{ntese,"' in which Freyre attempts to show how he has synthesized all the material 
he has collected. The introductory matter takes up one-third of Volume I. 


The title of the book is of course the motto on the Brazilian flag taken from 
the Positivist creed of Auguste Comte. Another phrase of Comte occupies a blank 
page at the beginning of Volume I: "Le progrés est le développement de l'ordre, "' 
and this is presumably the leitmotiv of the book. Freyre could perhaps more aptly 
have chosen the well-known verse: "The old order changeth, giving place to new." 
Ordem e progresso is a thematic study of how the social order in Brazil changed 
as a result of the abolition of slavery in 1888 and the coming of the Republic in 
1889. There are twelve chapters, each of which bears the title "A Reptiblica de 
89 e ."' The phrase is compleied with "a Ordem Social Bra- 
sileira,"' 'o Progresso Cultural no Brasil," (there are two chapters on this sub- 
ject), ''ta Ordem Etnica," "o Progresso da Miscigenacfo no Brasil," ''a Ordem 
Econémica," "o Progresso Industrial no Brasil: ConsideracSes em Térno da 
Realidade e da Ficc4o de um Progresso Talvez Contraditério,"' ''a Ordem Religiosa 
no Brasil,"' ''o Progresso Catélico no Brasil,'' 'Vinte e Tantos Anos Depois: Con- 
sideracdes em Térno da Dissolucdo de um Futuro em Passado," "o Desafio do 
Trépico 4 Civilizagao Brasileira,'' and "o Desafio dos Adeptos da Restauracgdo 
Mon4rquica aos Republicanos no Poder, em Térno da Questido Social."' Obviously, 
some of these titles are neater than others. 


While it must be admitted that the work rambles and that it is sometimes 
hard to see the forest for the trees, Ordem e Progresso is a major contribution 
to the social history of Brazil. Gilberto Freyre avoids teaching, social life, and 
congresses in order to devote himself wholeheartedly to research and writing. 
This total commitment to scholarship is something of a rarity in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Unlike the purely mercenary publishers of an advanced capitalist society, 
José Olympio deserves great commendation for the support he has given writers 
like Gilberto Freyre. 


John Jennings. THE GOLDEN EAGLE. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1958. 
Pp. 253. $3.95. 


The subtitle describes this as "A Novel Based on the Fabulous Life and Times 
of the Great Conquistador Hernando de Soto, 1500-1542."' The selection of de Soto 
as protagonist of a historical novel is a happy one, since his life was a kind of epit- 
ome of the Spanish conquest of the New World, and he has for American readers a 
special interest because of his exploration of the south of the United States. The 
historian will be annoyed by the Hollywood-style conversation in the novel, but per- 
haps these dramatic Spaniards did speak like characters out of a movie. 
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Leo B. Halliwell. LIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. New York. David McKay. 1959. 
Pp. 269. $4.50. 


This narrative, which has been edited and provided with a foreword by Will 
Oursler, bears the following subtitle: "The Thirty Years' Mission of Jessie and 
Leo Halliwell along the Amazon.'"' These unassuming, brave, kind, and alert 
people from Nebraska are singularly attractive, and it is easy to understand how 
they could establish such a close relationship with the simple inhabitants of the 
Amazon Valley. Theirs is salvation by works; using the husband's mechanical 
skill and the wife's ability as a nurse, they devoted themselves wholeheartedly to 
improving the fate of the suffering people of the Green Hell. Recently this re- 
viewer protested when a distinguished anthropologist casually mentioned Seventh- 
day Adventists as naive trouble-makers in South America. In fact, throughout the 
hinterland of that continent these missionaries are respected for their devotion to 
the welfare of suffering humans, whom anthropologists would usually prefer to 
leave unchanged as specimens of an interesting society. The organization set up 
by the Halliwells in Amazonia provided a model for the U.S.-Brazilian SESP 
(Servico Especial de Safide Pablica). This does not mean that one is required to 
accept the peculiar dogmas of the Seventh-day Adventists, about which Halliwell 
does not speak; in his account, he appears as a Christian in the broadest sense of 
the word, and there was therefore no reason for friction between him and the Bra- 
zilian Catholic Church. In fact, the Catholic Church is little in evidence in the 
Amazon area; and, after reading this book, one can understand why the Brazilian 
Catholics are beginning to regard Protestant missionaries no longer as enemies 
but rather as allies in the struggle against growing paganism. Brazilian Catholics 


could have given the author some pointers about the correct spelling of Portuguese 
words. 


Irwin R. Blacker. TAOS. Cleveland. World Publishing Company. 1959. Pp. 479. 
$5.95. 


A readable and tragic novel about the revolt ofthe Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico in 1680. Despite some occasional slips in the Spanish expressions used, 
the historical background of the period is accurately described. 


Thomas Mabry Cranfill, Editor, and George D. Schade, Translations Editor. THE 
MUSE IN MEXICO. A Mid-Century Miscellany. Austin. University of Texas Press. 
1959. Pp. x, 110, 61 drawings. $4.00. 


Two University of Texas professors have prepared this special supplement 
to The Texas Quarterly. The volume opens with photographs by Hans Beacham of 
16 creative artists of contemporary Mexico. Fiction is represented by ten short 
stories. Then come some twenty poems, likewise in translation. The text is fol- 
lowed by 61 black-and-white drawings. Many of the writers and artists represented 
are practically unknown outside of Mexico, and this anthology should give them 
some international reputation. It is dubious, however, that in modern society the 
poet and the short-story writer are the most significant representatives of the cre- 
ative spirit. In any case, the University of Texas Press has provided us with a 
beautiful example of printing. 


Dora Dieterich Bonham. MERCHANT TO THE REPUBLIC. San Antonio, Texas. 
Naylor. 1958. Pp. 210. $5.00. 


The author is the granddaughter of a merchant who played a significant part 
in the history of the new-born Republic of Texas. Our respect for this valuable 
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contribution to Texan lore cannot lessen our pleasure at the mixed metaphor which 
ends the blurb on the dust-jacket: Francis Dieterich is described as "one of the 
‘every day men,' who did so much to carve a new nation and bring it successfully 
to life." 


Homer Aschmann. THE CENTRAL DESERT OF BAJA CALIFORNIA: DEMOG- 
RAPHY AND ECOLOGY. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California 
Press. 1959. Pp. 315. $5.00. 


This monograph, number 42 in the Ibero-Americana series of the University 
of California, is an excellent contribution by a young geographer who, after study- 
ing with Professors John B. Leighly, John E. Kesseli and Carl O. Sauer at Berkeley, 
now teaches on the Riverside campus. The well-written preface gives a vivid im- 
pression of the sterility of the central desert of Baja California, where the white 
man keeps a foothold with great difficulty. It is Homer Aschmann's contention that 
archeological remains prove that the desert supported a much more numerous pop- 
ulation in pre-Spanish times. The remains of the Jesuit missions in areas now 
virtually devoid of population likewise show that the Indian population was much 
greater in the 18th century, when the Jesuits, just prior to their expulsion from 
the Spanish Empire, began to use Lower California as a base for their entries to 
the north. In line with population studies carried on at Berkeley by Professors 
Lesley Byrd Simpson and S. F. Cook, Aschmann maintains that the native popula- 
tion was practically wiped out by diseases which the white man brought with him. 
The Indian had adapted himself ecologically to the environment in a way the white 
man failed to do. Central Baja California is today virtually abandoned: "Thus, 
after nearly 150 years in which the Central Desert has been open to settlement 
by people possessing the technological resources of western civilization, with 
substantially no native population to interfere with their activities, the population 
has slowly risen to only about one-fifth the number of the aborigines whom the 
missionaries found in the area a century earlier. There is no evidence that the 
number of residents will grow in the foreseeable future, and some indication that 
it will decrease. In terms of ecological adjustment at least, modern Mexican 
civilization has not matched the achievements of the Indians who once occupied the 
Central Desert" (p. 268). This is one explanation. Another would be that the 
white man simply will not live in conditions the Indian would accept. Reversing 
Professor Aschmann's bias in favor of the Indian, it might be asserted that the 
white man is right. 


Nicholson B. Adams. THE HERITAGE OF SPAIN. New York. Holt. Revised 
edition, 1959. Pp. 380. 


Most language textbooks are not worth reviewing, being all too often money- 
making plans which waste good professorial time. Adams' Heritage of Spain is 
an exception. It is an intelligent attempt to give a historical interpretation of 
Spanish civilization. The revised edition brings the story down to the present; and 
while the specialist will notice obvious lacunae in the data and in the bibliography, 
Adams is one of the few language teachers who can discuss contemporary Spain in 
an informed and analytical fashion. The physical presentation of this well-illustrated 
book is excellent. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing he geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) ...........ccccccccecccccccccccecsceseees 10 units 
Geography: Geography of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 

Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ...........cceeccesccccccccccssceecces 6 units 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 

Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), amy two COUFSES .........cccecccccccccccccseesccecces 8 units 
Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 


Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 

1. at reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 

guages. 

2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 

3. A thesis for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Co- 
— Ecuador), West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 
or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Modern European Languages, for 


candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 
University. 


A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the Report is available for $3. The earlier volumes of the Report 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


**All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will welcome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distinc- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


John J. Johnson 
Professor of History, Stanford University 


A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 
SECOND EDITION $10.00 
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